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Forthe Companion, 
THE AMBASSADOR’S EYE-GLASS. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 


I think I have already explained to my read- 
ers that the late King of Siam was very much 
given to using the Iongest and hardest words to 
be found in the English dictionary. It was his 
special delight not only to show his scholarship 
in English, but to amaze and confound his hear- 
ers, Which, I assure’you, he very often did. 

I well remember, one bright, sunny afternoon, | 
full of the golden light peculiar to the autumns | 
in Siam, I was in my parlor, and enjoying my 
book, when I received a peremptory summons | 
to attend the King in his palace. j 

I shut my book with an impatient emphasis, | 
and soon found myself standing in an audience | 
chamber of the inner court, used only by the 
ladies of the King’s household. | 

The King took no notice of me at first; he was | 
looking anxiously at some pretty young women | 
who were bending low before him. Each of | 
these ladies was very handsomely dressed, with | 
jewels and gauzy dresses displaying their slen- | 
der and beautifully-formed arms and shoulders. | 

“Mam,”’ said he, at length, in his quaint | 
English, “shall it be proper for the English Am-| Buddhist priest, cut up these superb silks and | 
bassador to make a request to see some of our costly laces, threaded in gold, into robes. 
most beautiful women?” When this was done, the poor girls were! 

lat once assured him that I did not see any-' dressed as European ladies withont retaining for | 
thing improper in such a request. “If your under-garments their Siamese dress. They were 
Majesty were in England or in America,” I said, | painted white by a Chinese artist, their heads 
“you would wish to see the prettiest girls and decorated with false curls, and bound with 
the most beautiful women in either country, and pearls, rubies and diamonds, they were really 
itis very natural that the English Ambassador, | dazzling to behold. 
who is a stranger here, should desire to see the 
beauties of Siam.” 





| into the etiquette of European courts. This was | 
“But,” said the King, with his usual cunning | one of the hardest tasks I ever undertook; for | 





THE AMBASSADOR’S EYE-GLASS. 


“Have they not hair on their chins like goats?” 
inquired another; “and are they not cannibals?” 

Somebody had told her that Englishmen al- 
ways had little children for their breakfasts, and 
young girls for their dinner. She remembered 
this story at this critical moment, and it was as 
much as I could do to keep her from running 
away there and then. 

A second time the bugle sounded. His Majes- 


lowed by his distinguished guest. 
At this time Lord John Hay, the English Am- 


| more scientifically?” (for good manners is al- 
‘most a science among the Orientals.) ‘‘Where- 
fore have you not acquainted them with the Eng- 
lish custom of spying-glass?’’ meaning eye-glass. 
“They were quite unprepared, and our women 
are too modest to let a man look at their faces.’’ 

I was so glad to find that he vented all his fury 
and indignation upon me, for the poor, fright- 
ened girls escaped punishment. 

But for many a long day after I heard them 
describe to the other women and girls of the 

, palace what a monster that Englishman was, 
and how that now they did not doubt at all that 
the English were men-eaters or cannibals. 

saa a 
For the Companion, 
A TALE OF THE COAST. 
By 8. H. C. 

On a bitterly cold day in December, dense 
clouds of vapor rolled over the rough waves as 
they tossed to and fro in the Bay of Fundy, and 
drifted like a heavy sea-fog over the little island 
of Belmetto, at one moment hiding from view 
its clusters of fishermen’s houses, at another 
sweeping on and leaving them exposed to view. 

At one of the clear intervals, a fishing-vessel 
could be seen cautiously approaching the wharf, 
the thick vapor curling round her bows like so 
much smoke. 

She lurched twice before coming to her an- 
chorage, and then the ice-encrusted sails were 
furled, and with a loud rattling of the chain, her 
anchor sank through the water. 
| Cold as the weather was, there were a few 
idlers on the wharf, and they eagerly clustered 


Then came my part, which was to drill them | ty entered on the other side of the temple, fol- | together and discussed her arrival. 


“That's Walter Carter's vessel, I take it,’’ 
said one. “A rough time they’ve had of it, I 


and desire to make a grand impression, “‘I cam- each of these girls had a small looking-glass, and | bassador, wore a full, long beard and a heavy | guess, with that there thick ice a-covering 


not let him see them as they are, with black| they were so delighted with themselves that’ mustache, which not only mingled but flowed | everything. 
teeth and no shoes on their feet. He will go | even while I made them walk in and out of the down upon his breast, leaving only his eyes and | 


back to Queen Victoria and tell her that our) temple, and bow to me in the western fashion, 


nose visible. 


Just look at her deck!” 
‘°?’Taint nothin to her bow,” said another. 
'“There it’s nigh upon two feet thick, I bet ye! 


women are black and without clothes, or stock- | they would peer at their faces in the glasses held} Suddenly a silver flute gave the signal. The I dunno that I ever see more ice carried, even in 


ings or shoes on feet, and she will consider me | in their hands. 
as a barbarian of Sandwich Islands. Now, 


mam, you must educate some of these young| ing, and grimacing, and jabbering Siamese all | 
women in European etiquette and costume, for | the time, I am afraid my lessons in European | 
presentation to the English Ambassador of Great | etiquette and deportment did not make a very 
Britain,”? 


lasting impression on their girlish minds, for not | 


| curtain vanished, and there were the great Eng- 
| What with bowing, and scraping, and scream- | lish Ambassador and the Siamese beauties face) was a lad, but ’taint so much danger from 


to face. 
But the person who was most astounded, how- 
ever, was that courtly personage, My Lord Hay. 
He was so totally unprepared to find what 


, them trips I used to take to Greenland when I 


weight of ice as of a-getting her sails froze too 
stiff to do nothing with ’em. Here’s Walter 
| hisself and poor Melville a-coming ashore,” he 
continued, as a small, dingy, glittering, like 


He then bade me select those of the young! one of the girls was scarcely more than fifteen! seemed to him European ladies in the royal | everything else, with ice, was lowered from the 


women who might pass for Western beauties. | years of age. 
To tell the truth, I was never more puzzled in| At twoo’clock in the afternoon of the same | 
my life. These girls were all, more or less, | day in which I had been drilling them, these six | 


examine them from head to foot. 
Alas! this was too much for the Siamese girls. 


| harem of Siam, that he raised his eye-glass to vessel. 


| Two men got into her, and, after a few min- 
utes’ steady pulling, were running up the steps 


pretty after the Siamese type. Even according ! girls, dressed as English ladies, were escorted to | Instead of rising and bowing, as they had been ' from the water’s edge. Hearty greetings were 
to English ideas of beauty, they might be called| my temple school-room. There they were seat- | instructed to do, to my great astonishment they exchanged, as became men who haye faced 


lovely in every respect but the nose. | 
It was neither straight nor curved, neither Ital- | crimson and gold-wrought curtains, which, by 
ian nor Greek, but a nose peculiar to the pretty | the express command of the King, had been 
young women of Siam; that is, something | hung across the middle of the temple for the 
sprightly, fine, irregular, and yet pure. Such a! occasion. | 


hose was, no doubt, the despair of painters, but} The order of presentation was simply this: As | 
itwas the charm of lovers and poets. 


these ladies could not speak a single English 
In addition to this deficiency of nose, the Si- | word, they were required only to rise when the 
amese women blacken their teeth, black teeth! Ambassador from England was presented, to 
being esteemed as beautiful by the fashionable | bow to him and retire backwards, but they were 
ladies at the court. | not to turn their backs. 

The King, therefore, ordered another lady, a Somebody had told the King that no one ever 
sort of royal head-dresser and barber, (for you | turned their backs when presented to Queen 
must know that there are female barbers in ‘the | Victoria, but retired face forwards. His Majesty 
iner city of Bangkok,) to have the teeth of the | was, therefore, imperative in requiring this little 
women I had selected to be scraped white as | form of not tarning their backs upon the great 
nilk for the occasion, so that they might look | Englishman. The heedless girls promised im- 
like English ladies. | plicit obedience. 

Then, to add to my concern, only one day and | Iwish I could give my readers some idea of 
the half of the following one was allowed to. the giggling that went on between the girls 
these poor girls and to me for their transforma-, while they were waiting for the hour of presen- 
tion from Siamese to European beauties. , tation, seated on the grand European chairs, in 
A high female officer placed at my disposal; English dresses. Presently a loud bugle an- 
silks, laces, flowers, jewels, pocket handker-| nounced the reception of the grand visitor by 








chiefs, pearls and jewelled slippers, but not a the King. This caused the girls great agitation; | 


clapped their hands over their faces, peering at 
the same time between their extended fingers at 


anonster. 
Finding that he continued to gaze calmly at 


edon a row of gilt chairs, behind magnificent! one and all uttered little shrieks of terror, | death since they parted. The one whom they 


| called ‘Walter’? was a handsome young fisher- 
man. Even in the ill-made, loose oil -skin 


| what they regarded as an awful, goat-headed | clothes in which he was clad, one could see the 


| vigor and symmetry of his figure. Very differ. 
| ent was that of his brother, ‘‘poor Melville,’’ as 


them, the poor girls could endure it no longer. | the men had called him, for where one brother 
Starting suddenly up from their seats, they had intelligent, finely-chiselled, handsome fea- 
' threw their overskirts over their faces and fled tures, the other had the dull, vacant look and 
| from the temple, regardless of all my teachings | the falling lower lip of an idiot. ‘‘Poor Mel.” 
| in European etiquette, crying out, ““Chancha mi, however, came in fora share of the warm wel- 
| owhen!’’—“‘T won’t let him look at my face.”’ 


| In vain I ran after them and tried to bring 
| them to a sense of the childishness and impro- 
| priety of such conduct before a stranger. 

“No, no,” said they, ‘“‘we cannot allow him to 

look at our faces; and they scampered off 
‘hither and thither like a flock of frightened 
sheep. 

When I returned to my post, the Ambassador 
|and King were gone, the curtain had been re- 
' moved, and some of the elder ladies told me that 
the King was furious at me for not having 
taught them better manners. 

In a very short time a dozen or more women 


| come awarded his brother, and smiled vacantly 
‘as he followed him up the steep, rocky path 
| which led to their home. 
Before we enter this home, let us look back a 
| little into the lives of these two young men. 
Walter’s father had been lost at sea many years 
before, leaving a widow and four sons, three of 
whom were idiots. To Walter alone, then, could 
\the poor mother look for comfort, and, as a 
child, he gave it by his ready, dutiful obedience, 
and, as a man, by his tender sympathy and lov- 
ing care. Bad luck with his weirs and failure 
in line-fishing, had driven him to seek success 
away from home waters; and now, as he re- 


. Parity - ia A A . : * ‘le 
Vestige of.g éuthing that might serve as under- | from fits of violent laughter they were at once came running breathless into the temple, saying, | turns from his first long trip, he eagerly and 


garments, “When I remonstrated with the lady _ thrown into a tremor of excitement. 

on her neglect, she simply replied that there was; They began to ask all manner of questions. 

no time. One poor girl, trembling from head to foot. asked 
The English dressmaker, the same pretty girl, me, “What kind of men are those farangs?” 

vho had so captivated poor Maha Rhol, the that being the name given te white men, 





‘‘Make haste, make haste, the king calls you!’”’ 
With many misgivings I entered His Majes- 


| ty’s presence. The moment he saw me he 


rushed towards me, crying,— 


i “Wherefore have you not educated those girls 


gladly crosses the threshold of his home as he 
| thinks of the joy his coming will bring. 

| “Where’s mother?” was his first question as 
they entered the large, roomy kitchen, where 
poor, silly Charles and Will were seated watch- 








. 
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ing a woman engaged in frying some cakes at 
the stove. She glanced up as she heard the 
question, but only replied by a pitying, compas- 
sionate glance. He strode past her towards a 
door leading out of the kitchen, when she caught 
his arm entreatingly. 

“Won't any one tell me what is the matter? 
Say, can’t you?”’ he said roughly to Charles, who 
had risen and smiled vacantly at him. 

“Walter, my dear,’’ said the woman, ‘‘don’t 
take on, an’ I'll tell ye.” 

“Dead?” said Walter. “O mother!” 

“No, no, ny lad, not dead, but mortal bad. 
The doctor's with her now, but lam afeard he 
won't say nothing to give ye no comfort when 
he comes out. He said, when he come, he had 
ought to have been fetched afore.” 

“And why wasn’t he?’ almost shouted Wal- 
ter. “THladn’t any of ye sense to bring him to 
save yer mother’s life?” he asked, turning fierce- 
ly on his brothers, but seeing how they cowered 
beneath his anger, he checked himself, ‘Poor 
creatures, what am I saying!’’ he moaned, as he 
sat down to wait the doctor’s coming, regardless 
of the bitter quarrelling which went on amongst 
the poor idiots, which one word of his was wont 
to quell. 

Who among us does not know the agony of 
waiting for the doctor’s verdict,—a_ verdict 
which may bring hope, or may bring a sorrow 
which will last until a like verdict is pronounced 
over ourselves. 

At length the door opened, and Walter started 
to his feet. “TIlow is she?” he said, grasping 
the doctor's arm. “But [ must see her,” he 
said, pushing past him, 

“Stop!” said the doctor, under his breath. 
“If you startle her, you’ll kill her at once. Mind, 
I tell you that! Listen to me,” he continued, 
“T will tell you two things you must do. One is 
to go for the clergyman, and the other—but 
there’s no use telling him,’ he muttered. 

“Will, sir, can go for the parson. 
what Ican do, But I will see her!” 
he strove to pass. 

“Would you kill her?” angrily asked the doc- 
tor. “If nothing else will satisfy you, I will 
tell you what I was going to say; but Iwas a 
fool for mentioning it, for no man ean do it, and 
God forbid, my poor fellow, that I should add to 
your misery!”’ 

“T'll do it,” said Walter, snatching up his hat. 
“Where is it? What is it to do? In mercy tell 
me!” 

“You can't if 1 do, but I think—mind you, 1 
only think—that if you could get this presecrip- 
tion made up, it might save her. [am not at 
all sure of it; but it is only torture for you to 
hear this, as no boat can leave the island this 
day. Ishall have to stay over till to-morrow. 
I see the wind has been steadily rising for the 
last two hours, and to attempt to cross—would 
be’—he paused a moment, then added—*sui- 
cide.”’ 

“Suicide or not, I am going, 


Tell me 
and again 


He as knows 
all ll know how much I was druy to it, and, 
maybe, pardon me,”’ and he took the paper out 
of the doctor's hand. ‘‘Mother’s life is more to 
me than my own. What should I do, what 
would they do?” he said, and pointed to the 
three poor idiots cowering over the fire, “with- 
out her? O mother, mother, why did I leave 
ye? But I done it for the best. God knows I 
carried with me a sore heart when I see the last 
of ye a-waving yer apron to me the morning I 
went away. ‘She couldn't rest till she see the 
last of her darlin’,’ she afterwards writ me, doc- 
tor,” he continued, ** ‘her darlin,’ she allers 
called me. O mother, sha’n’t I never hear ye 
say them words again?’ he moaned. “But 
what am [thinking of when minutes are so pre- 
cious. Thank ye, doctor, for a-telling me, and 
God bless ye all! If 1 don’t ever see ye again, 
don’t tell her, if she gets over this,”’ he added, 
with a quivering voice, “what I went for, ‘cause 
it would grieve her so; but ‘taint likely nothing 
will happen. Good-by, all hands.” 

He then left the house, heedless that Melville 
followed, The poor idiot kept close behind him, 
with dog-like tidelity, knowing that he had ever 
been privileged to follow him. Suddenly Wal- 
ter saw him, and motioned him back. But the 
entreating looks of the lad made him pause. 

“T shall want someone,” he muttered. ‘Well, 
come on!’ he exclaimed; and “poor Mel” joy- 
fully ran after him down the rocky hill. In a 
few minutes they were seated in the large yacht- 
like boat, used by men on the coast for line- 
fishing and short trips. 

Walter motioned Melville to unfurl the stiff- 
ened sail. ‘Three reefs, my lad!”’ he shouted, 
then seated himself at the stern and grasped the 
rudder. : 

The vapor was so dense, and the spray which 
covered them, freezing as it fell, was so blind- 
ing, that instinct, rather than sight, enabled 





them to clear the wharf. Once beyond its shield- 
ing protection, however, Walter realized all the 
danger of their position. 

‘No boat can stand this, Mel! May God for- 
give me for bringing him!’’ he muttered. “O 
mother, mother, perhaps nothing can save you 
by this time! Maybe we shall meet soon, who 
knows?” 

The little vessel gallantly obeyed the helm, as 
tack after tack was taken by her master, who 
sat in a sort of stupor, firmly grasping the rud- 
der. From this he was roused by Melville’s 
shouting, “Aint them houses away to the east- 
’ard?”’ 

‘Sure enough,” said Walter, joyfully. ““We’ve 
run over double quick. When we gets in, you 
stay along of the boat, an’ I'll run to the store 
for this here prescription.”? Mel nodded, and, 
after a fierce struggle with wind and waves, 
they succeeded in getting her up to the wharf. 
In half an hour they were again seated in her 
on their return trip. 

Even in that short time, however, the wind 
had gained strength with the rising tide, and 
swept across the bay with relentless fury. Wal- 
ter, brave and resolute as he was, knew that 
death was very near, and, bowing his head, he 
prayed that he might be spared to perhaps save 
his mother’s life. The prayer ascended to Him 
whom we know does not despise the desires of 
such as be sorrowful, even though the sorrowful 
one be a rough fishefman; but it was not to be 
granted. 

“There is only one chance, Mel!” shouted 
Walter. ‘Lower the sail!”’ 

“T can’t,” replied his brother; “she’s froze;”’ 
and he pointed to the stiffened canvas. 

“Then may the Lord have mercy upon us!”’ 
returned Walter, reverently. 

Even as he spoke, the water poured over the 
sides,—one plunge, and she was gone, carrying 
with heras brave and tender a heart as ever 
beat, covered though it was by a rough, untaught 
fisherman. But can we call any one rough and 
undisciplined whom He pityingly beholds? Shall 
we not find in every life which He has given, 
lines of deep tenderness and generous heroism, if 
we, too, only have pity enough. Poor Melville’s 
body was never found, but three days after, 
Walter's drifted ashore. 

Just at early dawn, it was found by some fish- 
ermen going to their weirs, the marble features 
looking handsomer than ever in death’s quiet 
grasp. One hand firmly held some seaweed, the 
other the small phial for which he had risked his 
life,—a life, too, which seemed to have been sac- 
rificed in vain, as she whom he loved so dearly 
was at rest a few minutes after he had left the 
cottage. 

Lying there on that desolate, frozen shore, 
with the stalwart limbs relaxed into the utter 
repose of rest after labor, with solemn starlight 
shining upon him, during the night which had 
come, “when no man could work,”’ may we not 
think that the early golden rays of the rising 
sun, as they gilded the now peaceful waters, and 
shone upon the young fisher-lad as he lay amidst 
the rocks and seaweed, were typical for him of 
that great dawn of the resurrection,— 

“Where loyal hearts and true 

Stand ever in the light, 

All rapture through and through, 

In God's most holy sight.” 


+> 
+o 





For the Companion. 


SALLY TARWATER’S REMARK- 
ABLE RIDE. 

Sally Tarwater was at boarding-school when 
she had her ride. Squire Blossom and Dea, 
Duffy had come one Friday morning to visit the 
school. They belonged to the Board of Trustees, 
and had been appointed on the visiting commit- 
tee for that month. Sothey bustled about from 
room to room, scanning things through their 
spectacles, to the dismay of the teachers, calling 
on this girl to read, and that one to spell, and 
another to work an example in arithmetic. 

Among others, Sally had been called to the 
board by Dea. Duffy. He asked her to reduce 
the fraction one-third to a decimal form, and 
then turned his attention to various other mat- 
ters, investigating the ventilators and the fur- 
nace register, interviewing the teacher, ete. 
Sally had worked at the example some twelve 
minutes when the deacon returned his attention 
to her. 

“Why, why, young miss! why, why, why!” 
he exclaimed, in a loud tone of surprise, that 
called the notice of Squire Blossom, and the 
teacher, and all the pupils to Sally and the 
blackboard, 

Squire Blossom was a portly, good-natured 
man, who was ready at a touch to explode into 
laughter. At Dea. Duffy’s whys he put his 
glasses up to his nose, looked a moment, and 
then broke into a broad ha, ha! Then the teach- 
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er burst out laughing. A teacher’s laughing is 
always the signal for the pupils to laugh, so all 
the room was convulsed. 

‘Why, why, why, young miss! young miss!” 
Dea. Duffy repeated. ‘‘What is the sense of all 
that string of threes?” 

“I don’t care,’? Sally said, pouting. “I 
couldn’t stop the mean ole thing! The threes 
kept a-comin’ and a-comin’!” 

And Sally had written the threes down as fast 
as they came. She had a string of them nearly 
three times across the hoard. You see she had 
got hold of a repetend, and she had never en- 
countered one before. 

Dea. Duffy tutted and tutted so about the 
affair that Sally was moved to conduct not 
Christian. She threw the chalk across the room 
at Dea. Duffy, indeed, called him a mean thing, 
to the stupefaction of the teacher, and flew out 
of the room and down the stairs into the hall. 
There she met Celia Applegate, coming from 
taking a music lesson. 

“‘What’s the matter?’ Celia asked. 

“T’m mad.”’ 

“So am J.” 

‘Dea. Duffy’s the meanest man that ever 
lived.” 

“Prof. Schuler is, too. He got so mad at me 
to-day, that he fairly raved and tore his hair, 
and he took hold of my arm, and squeezed it so 
hard that he pinched it.”’ 

‘Don’t you wish you were a teacher, and had 
his youngsters coming to school to you?” Sally 
asked. “If ever I’m a teacher, and Dea. Duffy’s 
mean little youngsters come to me, I'll make ’em 
stand on one foot while [ stick pins in them, 
and—” 

“But Dea. Duffy hasn’t got any youngsters. 
He’s an old bachelor.” 

“I’m glad he is,—hope he hes to sew all his 
buttons on himself, and do his own darning. 
I’m so mad at him! I’ve a notion to run away.” 

She glanced towards the door opening into the 
street. There she caught sight of the buggy in 
which Squire Blossom and the dreadful Dea, 
Duffy had rode to the Seminary. 

“Oh, I'll tell you what!” she cried out, with 
a sudden inspiration; “‘let’s take a ride in Dea. 
Duffy’s buggy! They won’t miss the ole thing, 
because they’re busy visiting the school; and if 
they should miss it, I wouldn’t care; we'd just 
get a reprimand, and I'd get that about some- 
thing or other, anyway. Come along; let’s go.” 

“Td just as lief,’ Celia assented. 

“Well, come along. Let’s get some bonnets 
and things in here,’’ and Sally hurried into the 
wardrobe where the day-pupils left their bonnets 
and wraps. 

She helped herself to a green sun-bonnet while 
Celia chose a buff one; then they ran down the 
steps, giggling and snickering, and climbed into 
the buggy. 

“Why, we haven't untied the horse,’’ Celia 
said. “You get out and untie him, Sally; I'm 
afraid he'll bite me.” 

“You great idiot!’ Sally said,-as she jumped 
out and unhitched the horse. ‘‘Now you just 
get over the other side; I’m going to drive,” she 
said, in a peremptory tone. 

Celia moved to the left, and Sally took the 
lines. 

“Get up!’? she ordered the horse; but he 
didn’t budge. “Get up, get up, I say! Cluck! 
eluck! Get up! get up! get up! Cluck! cluck! 
eluck! Get u—p! You mean thing, g—e—t 
u—p!” 

Sally pulled, and jerked, and slashed the reins 
up and down in a lively fashion, and Celia 
clucked, and said “get up” and “‘get up.” 

The horse moved a little, but it seemed as 
though he’d rather die than do it. 

“Tl get the Deacon ot of this!’’ Sally said, 
reaching for the whip with the right hand, while 
the other inadvertently bore on the left rein. 

In consequence the horse kept going left, left, 
left. 

“Look out!”’ Celia screamed; ‘‘you’re run- 
ning against the sidewalk curbing!’’ and the 
wheel went grinding against the stone. 

“IT know it now. Why couldn’t you bawl out 
sooner?”’ Then Sally cried out, “haw! haw!” 
meaning “gee! gee!”’ 

Deacon, as the girls called him, tried to haw, 
that is, to go farther to the left, which he could 
not do without climbing on to the sidewalk. 
This he did, scrambling with his fore feet, and 
then stopped, his nose hanging over Mrs. Ram- 
sey’s front gate. 

“Back! back!’’ Sally shrieked; but instead of 
pulling against the lines, she galloped them up 
and down on Deacon’s ribs and spinal column. 
She told him to haw, and Celia ordered him to 
gee. 

The bewildered horse hawed and geed, and 
stamped, and champed, and scrambled, put his 





could, but didn’t ‘‘back’’ at all -except at his 
ears. 

“You must haul him back, haul him back!’ 
Celia cried, frantically. ‘I’m scared nearly to 
death! Please haul him back. Let me help 
you.” 

‘Help, then, and stop sitting there ordering 
me about.” 

Thereupon, Celia climbed on the seat behind 
Sally, put her arms around that amiable lady, 
fastened her hands on the lines and pulled. 
“Take your knees out of my back; you're 
pushing me out of the buggy,” Sally said. But 
Celia kept on pulling, and so did Sally, till both 
were red in the face, and one had burst her belt 
ribbon. 

Step by step, in a melancholy manner, Dea- 
con backed down from Mrs. Ramsey’s sidewalk. 
‘‘Now gee him; pull on the right-hand rein.” 
Sally pulled, stretching her right arm to its 
length, and leaning over to the buggy’s right 
side to help the horse in that direction. 

“Don’t straddle your arms so,”’ said Celia. 
‘Keep your hands together, and pull the line, 
and he’ll turn right or left just the same.” 

“He won’t; I know he won't!’ So when Sally 
wished to turn the horse, the right or left land 
carried the rein out at arm’s length. 

‘Now get along, mean ole thing!” Sally said, 
when she had got the horse somewhere near the 
middle of the street. “Mean as Dea. Duffy!” 
Here the driver administered two sharp lashes. 
The gallant steed was surp:‘sed, and jumped 
like a rabbit. The two girls were su.;vised, and 
fell back like two knocked-over sacks of flour. 

Sally cried whoa! and twitched the lines. The 

horse sidled and sidled, crossing, and uncross- 
ing, and recrossing his legs in a loose-jointed 
way. 
“He acts like a pair of old rickety winding- 
blades. I’m glad he belongs to that ole Dea. 
Duffy,”’ Sally said, doing everything she could 
think of to the confused animal. 

‘Haw him! haw him! you’re running against 
that hitching-post!’’ and Celia jerked the left 
rein violently. 

“There, now, you’ve pulled him right around,” 
said Sally, suddenly realizing that they were 
facing home. 

“Well, keep on hawing him, and you'll get 
him turned right again.” 

Sally hawed and pulled, her right arm carry- 
ing the line beyond buggy limits, till Deacon had 
not only finished the circle, but had described 
the quarter of another. 

“Whoa!” and the lines were jerked in a hit- 
or-miss way. ‘‘Gee! whoa! back! haw! whoa!” 

The horse stepped about this way and that, 
and when he had got himself, and the traces, 
and the buggy stretched in a right line across 
the street, so as to block the way to the utmost, 
he stood rigid as if to be photographed. 

“He’s the hatefulest thing I ever saw !’” said 
Celia, exasperated. 

“T hope he treats Dea. Duffy this way,” Sally 
said. 

“Well, get him along. Here comes a grocet’s 
cart with just a negro boy driver, and mercy, 
Sally, there’s a funeral procession turning into 
this street! It’s Mayor Allbright’s funeral; 1 
most know it is. Do make him get up.” 

Sally gazed down the street, manceuvering the 
lines, meanwhile, in a vague way. Then she 
clucked, and stamped; and ordered Deacon with 
a peremptory shriek to get along. But instead, 
he gave a sudden push backward just as the 
grocer’s cart was passing in the biuggy’s rear. 
The two vehicles collided with a noise between 
a thud and a grinding. 

*O mercy!’’ Celia cried, as she plunged for- 
ward against the dash-board. 

“O heavens!’’ Sally cried, as she plunged 
alongside of Celia. 

When they were reseated, Celia looked out of 
the little buggy window. 

“Why, Sally, we’ve knocked that little negro 
driver into a flour-barrel!”’ 

“Did we kill him?’ Sally asked, looking out 
at the cart. Then she screamed with laughter 
as the boy emerged, crawling backward from 
the flour-barrel, his black face, and woolly hair, 
and ragged jacket powdered with the flour. 

The barrel had been a third filled and open, 
and the little driver had been jostled from his 
seat right into it, atthe moment of its upsetting. 

He now stood up in the cart, staring wildly at 
the offending buggy. 

‘Are you hurt?’ Celia asked. 

“No, I aint hurt; but I dun know what made 
you all want to knock me senseless, fer I neber 
done nuffin ter you all.’’ 

“We didn’t do it; it was this drunken ole 
horse,” Sally explained. She was trying to get 
him forward, but he would do nothing but push 
back, pinning the cart against the curbing. 





head over the gate and everywhere else that he 


“He’s the biggest fool I ever saw. I'd like & 
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hang him. Couldn’t you take hold of the bits 
and pull him straight in the street?” 

“To be show, mistiss; I kin fix ’im.”’ 

Not without protests, in the way of long 
stretchings of the neck and head, did Deacon 
allow himself to be turned about into position. 
Then the cart went dashing on to get ont of the 
way of the procession. 

As for Deacon, he seemed to be suddenly put 
on his best behavior. He went forward at a 
grave pace, very delightful to Celia and Sally, 
who put their heads out at the buggy’s sides, 
and looked back to measure thelength of the 
procession, 

Celia was the first to draw in her head. 

“Why, Sally,’ she exclaimed, “he’s getting 
into the procession.’’ Sally jerked her head in, 
and found Deacon crowding himself in between 
the hearse and the carriage of chief mourners. 

“This is perfectly horrible,’’ said Celia, rolling | 
her eyebrows right to left. ‘There are people 
everywhere on the porches and at all the win- 
dows watching the procession, and here we go 
ahead of the chief mourners and of the city of- 
ficials, and in these frightful sunbonnets!*’ Ce- 
lia crouched back in the buggy, and drew the 
buff bonnet as far over her face as she could. 

“Tt’s all Dea. Duffy’s fault,” said Sally. “If 
ever I do teach school, and have his youngsters 
come to me!” 

“But what are we going to do 2” Celia asked, 
from the depths of her sunbonnet, ‘“‘We can’t 
go’way out to the cemetery, You must try to 
turn into the next cross street.”’ 

They crawled along in the procession for the 
distance of a block, and then Sally did succeed, 
contrary to her expectations, in diverting Deacon 
into the said side street. But there her eyes 
met a sight which would have dismayed her, if 
anything could have dismayed her. There, but 
afew yards distant, was Dea. Duffy, evidently 
on the search for his horse and buggy. 

“Why! why! young miss! why! why!’ he 
said, recognizing the girl who couldn’t stop that 
arithmetic example. ‘‘Whatare you doing with 
my horse?”’ 

“I was trying to get a ride, but the old beast 
won’tgo. Take the mean thing if you want to.”’ 

She was getting ready to scramble from the 
buggy; but the deacon stepped into the carriage 
before she could get out. He quietly settled her 
back in her corner, and then sat down between 
the two girls and on each of their dress-skirts. 

“T believe I'll give you a ride,”’ he said, start- 
ing the horse up. He moved off at a spanking 
trot. The deacon understood the animal, you 
see, 

“TI wonder if he’s going to take us to jail?” 
Sally said. 

They drove to the park and through it; down 
to the beach and along the shell-road; and then 
out to Barry’s grove, and were back to the sem- 
inary before dinner. 

“We've had a delightful ride, and we’re very 
much obliged,”’ Celia said. 

“That’s so,” Sally assented. ‘‘But, Dea. Duf- 
fy,” she continued, ‘I wish you’d ask the prin- 
cipal not to reprimand us for running away with 
your buggy. I’m always getting reprimanded. 
Mistakes and naughty things keep comin’, and 
comin’, just like those mean ole threes.’ 

There was a twinkle in Dea. Duffy’s eyes as 
he went into Principal Pressley’s study, and the 
girls went off to get ready for dinner, with a 
light-hearted confidence. 

“Bless his ole heart!” Sally said. ‘Hes the 
cleverest man I ever knew. I should just like to 
live with such a man as that all the time. How 
I would get along with him!” 

But Dea. Duffy’s influence and kindness of 
heart did not prevent Sally from receiving a 
sharp reprimand, or becoming the butt of ridi- 
cule to the school and the town. It took a long 
probation for her to recover from her foolish 
conduct on that day, and, possibly on account of 
her exhibition of temper, Dea. Duffy did not 
offer her the chance of living with him always, 
so we cannot end this story in the usual way. 





In fact, Sally has never recovered from her | abont.”” 
fall, occasioned by her freak of temper that day, | 


for a poor opinion of one’s traits of character is 
very much more easily made than a favorable 
impression is regained. 
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BIRDS IN WINTER. 

It was once thought that many birds hibernated 
during the winter, burying themselves in the mud 
like frogs, or curling up in holes like the bats. But 
awriter in Appletons’ Journal says that those who 
ao not migrate seek shelter in such warm covered 
‘places as may be found in thick woods or sheltered 
nooks. 

The dense cedars and close branches of small 
Spruces and other evergreens afford them close 
shelter, and thickets of brambles are made use of 
when these are not to*be found. Hollow trees are 





natural houses in which large numbers huddle, and | ble in it. The snapping of his teeth, and his quick, | 
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the cave-like holes under the roots of trees growing 
on steep banks are favorite hospices. 

The grouse plunges through the snow down to the 
ground, where it scrapes bare a “form,” or crawls 
under the hemlock and spruce boughs which droop 
to the earth with the weight of snow, and allows the 
white mantle to drift over it, subsisting the while on 
the spruce buds; when the storm ceases it can easily 
dig its way out, but sometimes a rain and hard frost 
follow which makes such a crust on the snow that it 
cannot break its way through, and so starves to 
death. 

The more domestic sparrows, robins and flickers, 
burrow into the haymow, find a warm roost in the 
barn near the cattle, or, attracted by the warmth of 
the furnace, creep under the eaves or into a chink 
next the chimney of the greenhouse or country 
dwelling. 


For the Companion. 
CHASED BY A TIMBER WOLF. 


In the winter of 1855, when I was about nineteen 
years old, and attending school at a Seminary in 
Iowa, I met with a somewhat remarkable adventure 
on the ice. Our class consisted of six or eight young 
men, all about one age. Skating was our favorite 
and almost sole amusement in the winter. 
One evening we were together in the room of one 
of our class, telling extravagant stories of what we 
had done on skates, and ending with the proposal to 
skate from the nearest point on the river to our town, 
| (four miles distant,) to the town of C——, eighteen 
miles from the starting point. The time was fixed 
for the follo¥ing Friday evening, if we could get 
the consent of the Faculty “to go to the river skat- 
a. We were not to let the teachers know our 

real intention. I was detailed to get the necessary 
permission, and, with considerable pressing of the 
plea, finally succeeded. 

The evening and the ice were all that could be de- 
sired. We were excused from our essay class at 
three o’clock, and supplying ourselves with some 
crackers and cheese, walked to the river. This was 
the most tiresome part of our journey. We found 
but few air-holes, and the ice was hard and very 
smooth. 

About four miles from the starting point was a 
wide, deep place in the river, where some of us had 
often been bathing, and which we called Cold Lake, 
because it was always cold in the summer, from large 
springs that broke out here. Of course the springs 
prevented this place from freezing up in the winter. 
Around this large air-hole I sported some time, 
little dreaming of what would happen here on our 
return, 

It was after dark when we arrived at C—, and 
before separating, we agreed to all be at the river 
ready to start back at nine o’clock, and that “who- 
ever is not here sharp at nine will be left.” We 
then separated to spend our time as we chose. 


ber of the family. 


return, 
ed myself with the company of my charming friend 
until the “wee sma’ hours o’ the night”’ approached. 
Then, after a warm supper, or breakfast, if you will 
have it, I started out. 

The moon was just setting, and my “return trip” 
bid fair to be dark and lonely, but I did not feel any 
the worse of being alone, The remembrance of the 
evening’s conversation was pleasant, and I was just 
| beginning to congratulate myself that half the dis- 
tance was passed when I came to the head of a long, 
narrow air-hole. I had just decided to pass tothe 
right of it when a dark, moving object on the left 
side excited my curiosity. 

What could it be? Surely not one of my com- 
panions; and at this point the banks of the river 
were covered with a heavy forest, without an inhab- 
itant for miles. Iat once changed my course, and 
came down on the same side, hardly dreaming of 
danger. I soon perceived that it was coming towards 
me, and, as it increased its pace, could plainly hear 
the raking of claws upon the ice. In an instant I 
changed my course, and passed back around the 
head of the air-hole. As I passed down on the op- 
posite side, I stopped to view my enemy. 

When he passed me | made two observations; 
first, that it was a large timber wolf, and secondly, 
that, while he could beat me on a straight line, I 
could beat him on short curves; for when he tried 
to stop, he went sliding, rolling and tumbling along 
for fifty or seventy-five yards before he could “tack 
I saw at a glance where my advantage lay. 
It was in making short turns, and thus gaining time 
while he was “righting himself up.” 

He came down on the same side of the air-hole on 
which he went up, so that it was between us. 








snapped together like steel traps. 


round on my side. 





the ice. The sound had something peculiarly terri 


For my part, I was very desirous of visiting a fam- 
ily of old friends who lived in the town, and espec- 


ially a very interesting young lady who was a mem- | jce, 
Here the time passed away so 
pleasantly that nine o’clock came and went, and 
eleven came and well nigh went, and I had no hope 
of meeting my chums on the ice for the appointed 
I was the one that was left, and so coutent- 


fierce howling did not make me as nervous as this. | 
He seemed to come down as heavy as a horse, and | 
make a deep, long furrow with each claw at every | 
jump. } 

I made the best of my time. The frost spun from | 


of the tree about six feet from the ground, and 
whenever any food was given him, he would come 
down to the ground, take it, and retire to his seat in 
the fork to eat it. 

I noticed that the monkey had lost several ba- 


my tracks. Just at this time, I made a quick turn, | nanas whilst pealing them. After removing the 


and had the infinite satisfaction of seeing his wolf- | 
ship go tumbling and sliding along for some fifty 
yards before he could commence his “return trip.” 
I witnessed this scene and his impotent rage, with 
the sudden delight that hope gives amid terror. I 
even shouted. 

I allowed him to come half-way back before I 
made off again, as I needed the rest for the start; 
and then, as soon as he was under good headway, 
played him a similar dodge, and, without the least 
halt, got as far towards home as possible before he 
again overtook me. 

Several times I thus baffled him, and there was 
considerable sport mixed with the excitement, in 
spite of the ugly question that would come into 
my mind, What if a skate should break, or come 
loose? My plans were laid, and I counted on a 
complete victory, if no accident should happen. 

I was coming near Cold Lake, described above. A 
few more heats would enable me to reach it. Just 
| then I felt a strap loosen, and when the pursuer was 
| almost upon me, the skate turned to one side, tripped 
me, and whirled me, not more than six feet out of 
my track where, I fell. 

At this, the wolf made a desperate effort to bound 
upon me. Fortunately for me, it took but a mo- 
ment to adjust my skate, and I was well on my feet 
before my terrible pursuer had quite reached me. 

I made a few strokes before doubling myself 
again. 

1 soon came in sight of the big air-hole. As I 
drew near it, Islackened my speed and let the wolf 
come closer, for the purpose of precipitating him 
into the water. But even before I made the last 
turn, he seemed to comprehend the “situation.” 
He tried hard to stop, and his howls of rage and dis- 
appointment surpassed anything I ever heard before 
or since. He was covered all over with foam, and 
he struggled fiercely to save himself, but all in vain. 
He went plunging into the water. 

I witnessed this scene with infinite relief. 

He made strong efforts to regain the ice. A pole 
was near by. I seized it and beat him back. The 
heavy blows fell upon his head with a thud, but ap- 
parently without doing him any harm, The only 
way Icould prevent him from getting out was by 
striking his paws, which sent him plunging back 
into the water. 
place, but I would always meet him and strike his 
paws whenever he raised them upon the ice. 

Suddenly a wonderful change came over him. He 
whined like a whipped dog, and seemed to beg, in 
the most pitiful manner to be helped out. 


howl. 
could with difficulty keep from floating under the 
I could not stand this, and started off. At this, 
he made a more pitiful noise than ever. He was 
evidently helpless, I believed he was powerless to 
hurt me, and, with aching limbs, and the feeling of 
exhaustion that follows intense excitement, I made 
my way back to the academy. 


He would then swim to another 


If 1) 
moved my position, he would come opposite me and | 
continue his pitiful noise,—a kind of low, moaning 
He was chilled and exhausted, so that he 


skin they would become very slippery, and slip from 
his fingers and fall to the ground; the pigs, being 
always ready, would pick up the banana before the 
monkey could get down, and run off with it. This 
made him very savage, and he seemed determined 
upon revenge, as he would shake his hands at the 
pig, and grin and chatter furiously. 
I gave a banana to the monkey; he took it and 
scampered up into his fork in the tree. As soon as 
he had peeled it, the same difliculty presented itself; 
it became very slippery, and although he was very 
careful in handling it, yet the banana fell before he 
had eaten a quarter of it, and before he could reach 
it, a pig had already taken it into his mouth. 
The monkey, seeing his banana gone, jumped fu- 
riously upon the pig’s back, and holding on to both 
pig's ears, settled himself comfortably for a ride. 
The pig went off at a bound, the sudden jerk broke 
the monkey’s chain, and off he went, too, securely 
mounted upon the pig’s back. Round the square 
they whirled at a rate of speed which I never saw a 
pig attain before, and although the monkey proved 
himself a good rider, yet I could see that he had all 
he could do to keep his seat. 
The pig kept up the race for full ten minutes, go- 
ing in every direction, and causing a general com- 
motion among ducks, geese and everything else 
about the place. The monkey, seeming to enjoy it 
more as the pig grew tired, would raise himself 
up, grin, chatter and shake the pig’s ears as if to 
urge him forward. 
The pig at last becoming quite exhausted laid 
down; whereupon the monkey scampered off and 
up into his tree, where he would occasionally 
peep out from under the branches to see how the pig 
was getting on. 
I noticed during my stay that that particular pig 
never came near the tree, and although the monkey 
had many more chances for a ride, he never took 
one. “R10,” 
secninainenreaalscc mas raing 
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CONSTELLATIONS OF FEBRUARY. 


About the middle of February, at cight o’clock in 
the evening, if we look at the heavens, we shall see 
the Great Bear on the right of the Pole star. 
Cassiopeia is high above the horizon in the north- 
west. Taurus is nearly overhead, and Orion is 
standing upright in all his splendor in the south. 
Sirius shines bright towards the southern horizon. 
In the south-east are the Twins, and below them is 
Procyon, the Little Dog. ‘Towards the east are Leo, 
the Lion, and Hydra, the Sea Serpent. Between 
the Twins and Leo is Cancer, the Crab. 


Taurus. 


Taurus is supposed to be a furious Bull, about to 
spring upon Orion, 

This constellation contains a group of five stars, 
arranged in the form of a V, and called the Hyades, 
Aldebaran, the brightest of these, a brilliant red 
star of the first magnitude, is in the eye of the Bull, 
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For the Companion, 
A MONKEY’S RIDE ON A PIG. 
plantation of a wealthy farmer. 


my readers. 


formed a feat of which I will presently tell you. 


tion of it. 


forming an enclosure to the square, 


During my travels in Brazil Lonce stopped at the 


It was a coffee plantation; there is nothing in our 
country that can be compared to a coffee planta- 
tion, and to describe it fully would be tiresome to 


I will, however, give an idea of that part of the 
plantation comprising the works where the coffee is 
prepared for market, and where the monkey per- 


The works consist of a large square, called a “‘bar- 
becue,”’ about twenty rods wide, This square is 
raised two or three feet above the level of the 
ground, and plastered with masonry, so as to forma 
smooth surface, and is entirely exposed to the sun. 
The ripe coffee berries are gathered from the trees 
and spread out upon this square to dry; when thor- 
oughly dried, the berries are taken up and trans- 
ferred to the machinery house, where they are 
hulled, by being passed through large wooden roll- 
ers, then passed through fanning mills, of American 
invention, and finally bagged and shipped to all 
parts of the world, America taking the greater por- 


This barbecue, or square, as I will call it, is sur- 
rounded on all sides by houses; there is the propri- 
etor’s house, the machinery house, the laborer 
houses, barns and other houses for storing thg coffee 
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and is called the “Gypsies’ Star, 
is another group called the Pleiades, and sometimes 
the “Seven Stars,” although most persons can count 
only six. The telescope shows forty or fifty, Aley- 
one, “the light of the Pleiades,” is of the third mag- 
nitude. 

Taurus is supposed to be the Bull, whose form 
Jupiter took, in order to carry away the beautiful 
Princess Europa. He swam across the sea with her 
to Europe, and thus gave that country its name. 


Orion. 

Orion, one of the most beautiful of the constella- 
tions, is represented as the figure of a man about to 
attack Taurus, 

He has a club in his right hand, the skin of a lion 
as a shield in his left, and in his belt a sword, 

In this group there are four brilliant stars in the 
form of a parallelogram, 

The upper ones are supposed to be in the shoul- 
ders, and are called the Epaulets. Betelgeuse, of 
the first magnitude, isin the east, and Bellatrix, of 
the second magnitude, is in the west. 

In the lower half of the parallelogram, in the left 
foot, is Rigel, a beautiful star of the first magnitude, 
and in the right knee is Saiph, of the third magni- 
tude. 

Three small stars form Orion’s head, and three 
stars of the second magnitude his belt. The belt is 
in a straight line from north-west to south-east, and 
it measures just three degrees in length. 

The sword is formed by 2 row of small stars, rnn- 
ning obliquely towards Saiph. Below the middle 
starin the beltisaremarkable nebula. Seen through 
a telescope, it is said to look like an opening, through 


As he “hauled up” opposite me, he looked truly 
formidable. Full three feet high, with long, shaggy 
hair, and a double row of long, white teeth, that 
He threatened 
to jump across, but could not get the foothold. I 
thought to frighten him by hallooing, but this only 
increased his fury, and he soon started up to come 


I became fully aware of the necessity of a race. 
Ths moment he doubled the point of the air-hole, I 
“struck out.” It was not long before 1 perceived 
that he was gaining on me, and, as he drew nearer, 
could distinctly hear the raking of his claws upon 


Between the square and houses a wide avenue ex- 


shade trees. Cocoanuts, mangoes, oranges, banana 


a lively enclosure. 


which the pigs seemed especially fond of lying down 





- | readiness to steal the monkey's bananas. 


tends all around, prettily laid out with fruit and 


and a great variety of other tropical fruits are to be 
found in it, besides birds of beautiful plumage, and 
monkeys, parrots, pigs, ducks, geese, and everything 
that goes to make up an extensive barnyard, It was 


Just in front of the proprietor’s house stood a 
large mango tree, to which was chained a monkey. 
This tree formed a most tempting shade, under 


but, as I discovered after, it was not only for the 
shade that they kept under the tree,—it was to be in 


The monkey was in the habit of sitting in a fork 


which one can see other and brighter heavens be- 
yond. 

Orion was a giant and a famous hunter. Accord- 
ing to the fable, he had the power of walking over 
the sea without wetting his feet. He loved the 
daughter of the King of Chios, and attempted to 
carry her away, but her father, enraged at this, 
put out his eyes. Orion, however, soon recovered 
his sight by placing himself where the rays of the 
rising sun would shine upon his eyeballs. 
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’ Lepus. 

Below Orion is Lepus, the Hare, one of the ani- 
mals that Orion hunted. It is known by four 
stars of the third magnitude forming an irregular 
square, 
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Gemini. 

North of Orion are two bright stars, about 
four and a half degrees apart, in the constella- 
tion Gemini, the Twins. 

Castor, a star of the first magnitude, is in the 
head of Castor, and Pollux, of about the same 
magnitude, is in the head of his brother Pollux. 
They are supposed to be in a sitting position, 
and a line of three small stars marks the knees, 
and another line the feet. 





ORLON AND TAURUS. 


Pollux forms a large triangle with Capella 
and Betelgeuse. 

Castor and Pollux were the sons of Jupiter and 
Leda, and were heroes of courage and bravery. 
In the Greek temples they were represented each 
with a star upon his head, riding side by side 
on white horses, and armed with spears. 


“Castor alert to tame the foaming steed, 
And Pollux strong to deal the manly deed.” 


Both Greeks and Romans worshipped them, 

and sacrificed white lambs on their altars. 
Canis Major. 

Canis Major, the Great Dog, lies south and 
east of Orion, and is known by its principal star, 
Sirius, the brightest star in the whole heavens. 
Sirius is described by the ancients as a fiery red 
star, but it now appears to shine with a white 
light. 





POSITION OF SIRIUS, 


It is situated in the nose of the dog, and is in 
a line with Aldebaran and the three stars in 
Orion’s belt. Mirzam, in the foot, is a star of 
the second magnitude. In midsummer, Sirius, 
the “Dog Star,” is overhead in the daytime, and 
so the Eastern nations believed that its rising 
occasioned the intense heat-on the earth. The 
Egyptians watched its rising with great anxiety, 
because it foretold to them the overflowing of 
the River Nile. The Romans sacrificed a dog to 
it every year, in order to secure its favorable in- 
fluence upon their flocks and fields. 

Canis Major and Canis Minor are supposed to 
be Orion’s hounds. 


Canis Minor. 

Canis Minor, the Little Dog, lies on the left 
of Orion. Procyon, its brightest star, is of the 
first magnitude. Its comes from two 
Greek words which mean “before the dog,’’ be- 
cause it rises about half an hour before Sirius, 


name 


and seems to herald his coming. 


* 
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LEO, THE LION, 


This constellation is east of the Twins and 
south of the Great Bear, and is one of the most 
brilliant of the winter constellations. 

The principal star is Regulus, a red star, of 
the first magnitude, in the breast. It is the 
largest and lowest in a group of five or six stvrs 





forming the figure of a sickle in the neck and | 
shoulder of Leo. | 

The next brightest is Denebola, a star of the | 
first magnitude, in the tail. 

In the Greek fable, this Lion is the one killed 
by Hercules, and placed by Jupiter among the 
stars. 

Cancer, the Crab. | 

Between Leo and Gemini is Cancer, the Crab. | 
This constellation has no bright stars, but con- | 
tains a cluster of very,small stars called Preesepe, | 
or the Bechive. | 

This clustercan be seen by the naked eye, and 
looks like the head of a comet, for which it has 
sometimes been mistaken. There are two stars | 
of the fourth magnitude, one on each side of it, | 
at the distance of about two degrees, called the ! 
Northern and Southern Aselli. 

The fable tells us that this Crab—a sea-crab— 


| was sent by Juno to annoy Hercules, when he 





was very busy fighting the Nemean Lion, and | 
Crab did annoy him by biting his foot. But he 
crushed it, and it was then placed in the heav- 
ens as a reward for its efforts. 


Hydra, the Sea-Serpent. 

This is a long constellation, winding about be- 
low the Crab and the Lion over a space of nearly | 
one hundred degrees in length. When the head | 
of Hydra is on the meridian, the tail is below the | 
horizon, and the whole length can only be seen | 
when the centre is on the meridian. | 

Four stars of the fourth magnitude form the 
head, to the left of Procyon. 

Alphard, the “Solitary One,”’ called also Cor 
Hydrez, the “heart of Hydra,” is a solitary 
bright red star, of the second magnitude, south- 
west of Regulus in Leo. In these constellations 
are seven from the seventeen or eighteen in the 
list of stars of the first magnitude, and the sky 
is never richer in bright stars than at this sea- 
son. ANNIE MOORE. 

———_——_+oo—___—_ 


THE ICELANDIC DISCOVERERS 
OF AMERICA. 

At Dighton, not far from Fall River, Massa- | 
chusetts, is to be seen a rock, standing alone on 
the bank of a river, about eleven feet long, and 
between four and five wide, on the face of which 
appears a very old and mysterious inscription. 

This inscription was found two centuries and 
a half ago by the Pilgrims, but as it was not in 
any language known to them, they never could 
find out who carved it, or what it meant. For} 
many generations its mystery was as great to 
the descendants of old Elder Winslow and his | 


companions as to themselves, and only a few 
years have elapsed since it became known what 
the strange characters signified. 

It is now pretty certain that this inscription on 
Dighton Rock was graven ‘by some Icelanders 
who discovered our continent nearly nine hun- | 
dred years ago, five centuries before Columbus | 
made his famous voyage across the Atlantic. 

The inscription is as follows: ORFIN, CXXXI 
N, M, NAM; and between the N and the M | 
there is a rude drawing of a boat. It has been } 
interpreted by scholars learned in the Icelandic 
language to mean, -“‘Thorfin, with 151 Norse | 
seamen, took possession.”’ 

Perhaps it could not have been so readily de- | 
cipheréd had not other evidences of the presence | 
of Icelandic voyagers here been discovered in 
New England, and had not the traditions of such 
voyagers, preserved in what are called the Ice- 
land ‘‘Eddas,”” been studied and translated. 

In those ancient and hitherto little known 
books, the whole story of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Icelanders is revealed. So long ago as | 
986, an Icelander named Bjarne, on his way in 
a ship to Greenland, where he was going to visit 
his father, drifted far out of his course, and after 
many weeks found himself near “a land covered 
with trees.” 

But he did not land, and when he returned to | 
Iceland, he told what he had seen. Among 
those who eagerly hastened to him was a certain | 
adventurous sailor, called Leif Eric-son. 

Leif lost no time in fitting out a ship, and in | 
the year 1000 sailed for the mysterious land de- 
scribed by Bjarne. In due time he reached the 
bleak coast of Labrador, and sailing thence 
southward he came upon what we call Cape 
Cod. He landed near the spot where Province- 
town now stands, and probably pursued his 
voyage as far as Buzzard’s Bay, where he is said 
to have built some huts. The land 
many grapes that he gave it the name of Vine- 
land. He then returned safely home. 

Two years later his brother Thorwald made | 
the same voyage, and spent the winter on the | 
New England coast; and five years after that, in 
1007, another brother, Thorfin, crossed the At- 
lantic with three ships and 150 men, and spent | 
the bleak season near what is now Fall River. | 
It is this Thorfin who is supposed to have had 
the inscription graven on Dighton Rock. i 











grew so 


} is Mr. Moody, 


| ity to that sedate, sober-minded throng. 


COMPANION. 


The Pilgrims, while exploring the country 
round about Plymouth, found a grave, in which 
was the remains of a man with yellow hair; by 
the side of the body were some bowls, trays and 
dishes. Now it used to be customary in Iceland 
to bury such utensils with the dead. 

About forty years ago a skeleton was found 
near Fall River, with a bronze breast-plate on 
its breast, and a bronze belt about the waist; 
and these articles, being fashioned very much 
like those of the Icelanders of the tenth century, 
gave further proof, if any were needed, that this 


/continent was really discovered by Icelanders 


about that period. 

It is proposed to remove Dighton Rock to Bos- 
ton, and to place it where this valuable relic of 
early discovery may be carefully preserved; and 
there is also a project of erecting a memorial in 
honor of the brave Leif and his equally intrepid 


brothers. 
—<o+—______ 


MID-WINTER. 


Muttering, the winds at eve, with blunted point, 
Blow from the south: subdued, 
The frost resolves into a trickling thaw, 
Spotted, the mountains shine: loose sleet descends, 
And floods the country round. 

fhe rivers swell 
Of bonds impatient. Sudden from the hills 
O’er rocks and woods, in broad, brown catarac 
A thousand snow-fed torrents shoot at once: 
And where they rush, the wide resounding plain 
Is left one slimy waste. THOMPSON. 








————__~oe————"—"——_-9 
MOODY AND SANKEY. 

The popular place of resort in Boston at the 
present time is the Tabernacle, wherein Mr. 
Sankey sings and Mr. Moody preaches the Gos- 
pel. Thousands betake themselves to it habitu- 
ally at noonday and at eventide. Hundreds, 
though the building seats six thousand, overflow 


| from its closed doors into neighboring churches. 


Why these multitudes, keeping holy-day each 
morning and evening? The fact, apart from its 
religious significance, arrests attention. 

A fair-minded observer notes the sobriety of 
the audiences, and the absence of all sensation- 
alism from the singing or the preaching. As he 
looks upon the “sea of upturned faces,”* the first 
impression is, how calm and serious! 

A brusque man, not at all prepossessing in 
his appearance, steps to the front platform. It 
He is of medium size, compactly 
built, and stands squarely on both feet. In a 
matter-of-fact way, he announces the hymn 


; Which Mr. Sankey will sing. 


A modest, refined gentleman seats himself at 


asmall organ, and recites in musical cadences 


He has not a trained voice, 
such as the culture of Boston applauds; there 
is even a nasal tone in it. 


the sacred song. 


But he sings out so 


| clearly each word that every one in the vast hall 


apprehends the sentiment of the hymn. The 


| Singer is not a great vocalist, but he is a preacher 


uttering sermons in music and verse. 
Through the rise and fall of the music, in the 


prolonged emphasis, and in the short, distinct, 
| quick sounds, the melody of the thought is al- 


ways heard. There isa hush, a breathing soitly, 
which tells that the audience are in sympathy 
with the singer and his theme. So, think the 
more cultured, David must have sung. Thus 
sung “‘the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,”’ 
and thus declaimed ancient bards before the 
armed host. 

Mr. Moody begins his sermon. He has not 
spoken three sentences before the observer notes 
the business style of the preacher. He talks, 


| and that, too, in a way which a salesman would 


talk to a buyer, ora politician to a voter. There 
is no waste of words; each one is a point-blank 
shot, fired at short range. The speaker pro- 
jects two hundred words a minute. But a child 
may understand each one, for they are the dia- 
lect of the home and the street. 

Observe the audience! Each man and woman 
of the six thousand listens! Even the habitu- 
al seriousness of a New England congregation is 
intensified. No one who respects the mean- 
ing of words would apply excitement or curios- 
The 
moral attitude is that of the Centurion address- 
ing Peter: 

**Now are we all here present before God, to 
hear all things that are commanded thee of 
God.” 

Thirty minutes,—it scarcely seems fifteen,— 
and the preacher stops. A hundred or more re- 
spond to his request that those who desire to 
begin a religious life then and there should rise. 
The audience are dismissed; they go out quiet- 
ly, walking seriously, but several hundred crowd 
the “‘inquirer’s rooms.” 

Mr. Moody is not an orator, He makes havoc 
of the vernacular, yet there are few orators who 
have the grip wpon an audience which he has. 
The blood earnestness of the man holds the peo- 
ple. He stands before them as a man possessed 
by an idea, rather than as a man possessing 
ideas. He is a prophet, inspired with a great 
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thought, therefore he speaks. There is a word 
burning in his heart which he must utter. 

So thoroughly has the theme absorbed Mr, 
Moody that while he is speaking he is uncon- 
scious of any fact save his message. He is anx- 
ious that its meaning should be understood and 
its commands obeyed. He has ne anxiety about 
the messenger. Criticisms do not move him, be- 
cause the theme has elevated him above him. 
self. 

Mr. Moody is a sympatheticman. His life has 
brought him into contact with the people. Hoe 
knows them and feels with them, therefore they 
hear him gladly. His heart is larger than his 
head, a fact which explains why the emotional 
element so largely pervades his sermons. T).e 
man’s nature touches hundreds of persons wiih 
whom the ordinary clergyman has no point of 
contact. He speaks to them the word which 
they need. 

But small as his head when compared witli his 
heart, it covers a shrewd, sagacious brain. There 
is method, and a wonderfully skilful method, in 
his sermons. He knows nothing of rhetoric as 
an art, but he could instruct a professed rhetori- 
cian in the method of making a practical climax. 
So much for association with men of the street,- 
the shoe buyers of Boston, and the Arabs of 
Chicago! 

‘The street,’’ says Emerson, writing of the or- 
atur, “‘must be one of his schools;’’ for its lan- 
guage is superior in force to that of the acad- 
emy. Mr. Moody speaks his meaning in words 
as short and strong as those of the porter or 
truckman. He is understood by all and has 
power over all, because he has something to say, 
and says it in “language level with the ear of all 
his audience.” 

Another element of Mr. Moody’s power asa 
speaker is the freshness with which he expounds 
the Bible. His illustrations are not drawn from 
literature or science, but from the Scriptures. 
No one excels him in the patness with which he 
applies the great facts of the Word to living men. 
Though they may heed it not, the Bible is to the 
masses the Word of God, and the preacher who 
causes them to understand it is the one the mul- 
titude will hear, 

But any analysis of Mr. Moody as a preacher, 
or of his peculiar work, would be imperfect if it 
failed to recognize the presence of a supernat- 
ural influence. Behind the man’s enthusiasm 
and sympathy, underlying his earnest words and 
liis fresh expositions of the Bible, inspiring his 
wise methods and personal magnetism, the 
Christian sees the power of Him who “hath cho- 
sen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty.” 





ee ene ee 
WHAT IS RESUMPTION? 

There is an erroneous impression which seems to 
have prevailed even among public men who should 
know better, that the mere coming of gold to this 
country will, if it is in sufficient amount, restore 
specie payments, 

We shall be able to see just why this is an error if 
we remember what is meant by specie payments. 
It is that the government will pay its current ex- 
penses in coin, and will redeem in coin whatever 
greenbacks anybody holding them wishes to have 
redeemed. The only thing in the way of resump- 
tion is the premium on gold as compared with 
greenbacks. 

Now in order to resume the government must have 
gold. The banks might hold a thousand millions of 
coin and yet the government might not be in any 
better position for resumption than it nowis. When 
a banking-house imports gold the gold belongs toa 
private owner, who may sell it, or make it into but- 
tons, or use it in any way he likes. 

If the government chooses to buy the gold, thaa 
helps us towards redemption; but in order to buy it 
we must pay something, and the purchase money 
must be obtained either by borrowing or by taxing. 
If we remember that resumption is either paying or 
funding a debt, the problem will become perfectly 
simple. 

EMANATIONS FROM THE BODY. 

Every intelligent person knows about miasms 
floating in the air, taken into the system with the 
breath, and causing disease and epidemics. No one 
has ever seen them, for they are too small for the 
eye; but they are generally associated in men’s 
minds with regions of yellow fever, of fever and 
ague, of cholera, or with the cellars and slums of our 
larger cities, or with hospitals, pest-houses and sick- 
rooms. 

It is not so generally understood that the body it- 
self is always throwing off from its entire surface 
millions of such disease-bearing particles. It is far 
from being the whole truth that breathing uses UP 
the oxygen of the air in confined places, and puts in 
its place deadly carbonic acid gas. What the skin 
throws off is still more injurious, for it may poison 
the system long before the former produce any per 
ceptible effect. From the former, too, even when 
very decided effects have been produced, we may 
soon rally, while from the latter may come a fatal 
sickness. Many died in the terrible Calcutta Black 
Hole from the failure of oxygen, but most who sur- 
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yived were seized with malignant fevers, caused by 
the accumulated effluvium from the living bodies. 

Our best class churches, public halls and school- 
rooms are now furnished with means for changing 
the air as fast as it is corrupted. But two personsin 
ten hours will infect the air as much as ten persons 
in two hours; and a fewin a small room as much 
and as soon a3 many in a large one. Hence, where 
bedrooms aud sitting-rooms are not furnished with 
yentilators, the airin them should be fully changed 
by a strong current through the windows and doors 
at least once every day. We saya strong current, 
for these morbid particles lodge ever$where like 
dust. It is not enough simply to set a window open 
slightly for an hour ortwo, A full draught through 
all possible openings for ten minutes is better than 
such partial ventilation kept up all day. 

Another thought. These particles are constantly 
being absorbed in immense numbers by whatever 
liquids there may be in the room,—milk, medicine 
or water,—rendering them unfit fordrink. Nothing 
of the kind should be left uncovered. 

Farther, an open basin of water in the sleeping- 
room, and daily changed, will help to keep the room 
pure by the large amount of miasmatic matter it will 
absorb. In a bath-room it is well to leave a few 
inches of water in the bath-tub for this purpose. 


—o———. 


kid gloves, a needle-book, one jackstone, one mar- 
ble, a piece of iron, a jack-knife, a block of wood, 
a short lead-pencil, part of a gas-burner, two pieces 
of slate-pencil, a broken hat-peg, picture of Santa 
Claus, a nut to a bolt, a rivet, a button, a piece of 
brass, a key-tag, a whistle, a wooden toy pipe, a ro- 
sette made of tissue-paper, a board nail, twelve 
pieces of dried apple, two pieces of chalk, forty 
matches and a piece of something the teacher can- 
not name, but thinks it may be chewing-gum. 





PERSIAN TREASURE-ROOM. 

A traveller in Persia, who visited the treasure- 
room in the seraglio of the Shah, was impressed 
with the barbarous, ostentatious use of ornament. 
The room is said to be the richest in gems of any 
room in the world; but it was to him a wearisome 
place in which one imbibed a contempt for earthly 
riches. The traveller says: 

In the centre stands the Persian throne,—a chair 
upon a broad platform, and both incrusted with ru- 
bies, pearls, emeralds, diamonds; there are toilet- 
tables covered to the feet with diamonds, pipe-stems 
glistening with huge diamonds, old armor thickly 
set with precious stonés, saddle-cloths and stirrups 
stiff with diamonds and emeralds, robes embroi- 
dered with pearls. 

Nothing is so cheap as wealth lavished in this 
manner. At first we were dazzled by the flashing 


| display, but after atime these heaps of gems seemed 


MAN HOLDING HIS OWN, 


It is generally admitted that civilization has im- 
proved the horse. The ancient world never pos- | 
sessed a horse which could compete in speed with 
the American trotter or the English racer. But 
some persons think that the modern man has, 
through civilization, physically degenerated from 
the ancient man. The London Spectator, however, 
says that “there is not the slightest evidence that 
man was ever bigger, stronger, swifter, or more 
enduring, under the same conditions of food and 
climate, than he is now.” 

In proof that man is holding his own in size, there 
is the positive evidence that modern Egyptians are 
as big as the mummies who were conquerors in 
theirdays. But there has been a growth in size. | 
Modern Englishmen are bigger than their ancestors. 
“There is notin existence a thousand coats of armor 
which an English regiment can put on, Very few 
moderns can use ancient swords, because the hilts 
are too small for their hands.” 

These facts seem reasonable. For physical condi- 
tion depends upon food, clothing and shelter. The 
modern man is better fed, better clothed and better 
housed, than was the ancient man. Why should 
the modern not have been advanced in physical 
growth by his better physical conditions? 

“The most civilized and luxurious that ever ex- 
isted,—the European royal caste, is physically as 
big,as healthy and as powerful, as any people of 
whom we have any account that science can accept.” 
English acrobats can perform any feat which is re- 
corded of Greek athletes. Cornishmen could stran- 
gle with their hands any race of savages, and there 
is nota barbarous tribe, of which a thousand men, 
similarly armed, could defeat an equal number of 
Englishmen, or Americans, or Germans. 

It is doubtful if any Greek, Roman, or German 
swimmer could have crossed the English Channel, 
from Dover to Calais, as did Capt. Webb a year ago. 


~ + 4 
WONDERFUL POWERS OF BLUE GL.ASS. | 

Gen. Pleasanton shows himself an enthusiast in 
his volame on the influence of blue glass. He 
maintains that it has marvellous curative properties, 
and stimulates the development of vegetable and 
animal life. The General, who has been engaged in 
experimenting for sixteen years, finds, as a result of 
his observations, that the blue rays, combined with 
common light, will cure many diseases among plants 
and also among men. In conservatories, and or-! 
ehard-houses, and vineries covered with blue glass, 
the growth of plants is hastened, and flowers and 
fruit are incomparably finer than in common sun- 
light, 

Poultry, pigs, and young animals generally reach 
maturity earlier under the blue light, sickly animals 
and babes take on new life and strength, while many 
acute diseases are checked or cured by the remedial 
influence of blue and white light. If Gen. Pleasam- 
‘on’s account of his experiments is trustworthy, a 
oroad field is open for medical research, and the 
health of the human family has a newly discovered 
means of improvement. 
ee ee 

WASHINGTON’S POLITENESS. 

In 1790, Washington visited the village of Milford, 
N. H., and while w alking about the town, attended 
dy several of his officers, a colored soldier, who had 
fought under him and lost a limb in his serv ice, ap- | 
proached and saluted him. Washington turned, | | 


shook hands with him, and gave him a gift of a sil-| 3 
ver dollar, 








One of the attendant officers expressed some scorn | 
at the civilities thus shown by the President of the | 
Cnited States to such a humble person. Washing- - 
fon uttered this shar p but merited rebuke: 

“Had I allowed him to excel me in politeness, my | 
sonscience would upbraid me for such a discourte- 
oasact. But now he is my friend forever, and his 
friends ship, too, is more sincere than that of many | 
that surfeit me with adulation and attentions.’ 

The officer bit his lips, his companions smiled | 
song themselves, and they all moved on in silence. 

8 ae 
A Boy’s TrREAsuReS.—A teacher in one of our | 


city schools suspected a boy of stealing, and, on 
searching his pockets, found a whip-lash, two oddj 





| the Methodist church, is a man of peace. 


as common in our eyes as pebbles in the street. I 
did not even covet an emerald as large as my fist, 


| nor a sword-hilt in which were fifteen diamonds, 


each as large as the end of my thumb; nor a carpet 


| sown with pearls, some of which were of the size of 


pigeons’ eggs; nor aigrettes which were blazing with 


| internal fires, nor chairs of state, clocks and vases, 
| the whole surfaces of which were on 
| jewels. 


fire with 


I have seen an old oaken table, carved in the fif- 
teenth century, which gave me more pleasure than 
one of lapis lazuli, which is exhibited as the most 
costly article in the collection, though it is inlaid 
with precious stones, and the pillars that support the 


| mirrors are set with diamonds, and the legs and 


claws are a mass of diamonds, rubies, carbuncles, 
emeralds, topazes, etc., and huge diamond pendants 
ornament it, and the deep fringe in front is alto- 


| gether diamonds. 


++ 
THE PROPHET’S STANDARD. 

The Turks hold, among other relics of the founder 
of Islam, the “Prophet’s Standard.” It is called 
“Sunjack-i-Shu reef,’ and is venerated as possessing 
a mysterious efficacy in securing victory whenever 
it is carried in battle. An English author, Mr. 
Thornton, gives several details as to this standard: 


Non-Mussulmans are forbidden to gaze on it on 
pain of death. When the Turkish army marches to 
war, with the Sultan himself or his Vizier at the 
head, the standard is displayed, and on catching a 

limpse of it every Moslem recites his prayers while 
fending ahand in carrying it. A splendid silk tent 
is erected, in front of which the standard is raised, 
guarded by forty chiefs of the empire and four 
bodies of infantry. 

Another writer, describing the standard, says that 
it is made of four layers of silk,—the topmost of 
which is green, those below being composed of cloth 
embroidered with gold. Its entire length is twelve 
feet, and from it is suspended the figure of a human 
hand, which clasps a copy of the Koran, transcribed 
by the Caliph Osman. In times of peace the banner 
of the Prophet is kept in a chamber appropriated to 
the purpose, along with the clothes, teeth, the ven- 
erable locks, the stirrups and the bow of the 
Prcphet. 

— +O 


AN UNEXPECTED RESULT, 
Dr. Vincent, the able Sunday school agitator of 
But at 
the great meeting on the shore of Chautauqua Lake 
last summer, he came near making a difficulty. The 
N.S. S. Teacher tells the incident: 


Vincent was encouraging the alumni of that or- 
ganization to persevere in the work which they had 
so well begun. To inspire them to this end, he told 
them of a hymn of fifty verses, written by an Indian, 
whose stanzas were all like the following: 


Go on, go on, go on, go on, 
Go on, go on, go on, go on, 
Go on, go on, go on, go on, 
Go on, go on, goon, goon. 

The Dr.’s platform was a table near an open win- 
dow, and he repeated the first stanza in so loud and 
determined a way that he was heard at a great dis- 
tance. The people outside supposed that inside 
there must be a fight in progress, and that he was 
encouraging his man! The police took the alarm, 
and came running to quell the disorder, and of 
cours? a great crowd soon collected. 


————_+o>- —- 
KEATING, 
The simple lesson is yet to be learned by many 
that they do not eat enough of real blood, bone, 
nerve and tissue-making food. Says a writer: 


You may half starve to death on salt fish, potatoes, 
cabbage, turnips, fried liver, stewed kidney, and a 
score of other dishes which please the taste, but add 
little or nothing to the body force. Eggs, the best 


| of steak, mutton and bread, are what one requires 


for strength. 

It is this unconscious, half-starved condition 
which causes so much of the craving for a temporary 
, increase of strength, and that is quickest gained 
throngh a glass of whiskey. That gives a spas- 
modiec impulse to the wheels of life, sending them 
whizzing and spinning around fora few moments; 
then comes reaction, and they turn more sluggish- 
ly than ever. 

The best spirits in the w orld reside in good blood, 
the worst in bad. It is that which sends false im- 
aginings, suspici and despondencies to the brain. 








THE CAUTIOUS SCOTCHMAN. 
The caution of the Scotch and the perversity of a 
London fog are both exhibited in this incident: 


Two Irishmen were one morning arguing stoutly 
whether it was the sun or the moon shining faintly 
| through the London mist. 

“Snre. it’s the moon, Barney,” said one. Och, 
Pat,’ said the other, “‘ye’ve lost yer raison intirely, 
for it is not the moon, anyhow, but may be the 





reflection of some of the moighty foine things in the | 
city 

x canny Scotchman from Fenwick happened to 
pass just then, and Pat thus accosted him: “Sure, 
sir, we are strangers, and I make bowld to ax ye if 
yon is the moon or the blessed sun that we see 
struggling through the fog above us?”’ 

Deed, sir, mm no very sure,” replied the Fen- 
wick worthy, “for, though I got a bit inkling lang- 
syne at the schule into the planets o’ my ain kintra, 
yet I really canna say what it isthat is blinking 
above us, for I’m but a stranger here like yersel.’ ” 





~~ 
HUMOROUS BUT IGNORANT, 

It is very hard to make ignorance nenn| 
with education’s work. Those down among the 
mists of the valley don’t know why those on the 
mountain are shouting for joy. There is no hazing 


with this blacksmith: 


One of Dr. Macknight’s parishioners, a humorous | 
blacksmith, who thought that his parson’s writing | 
of learned books was a sad waste of time, being 
asked if the doctor was at the manse, answered, 
“Na, na, he’s gane to Edinbro’ on a verra useless 
job.”” The doctor had gone off to the printer with 

is laborious and valuable work, “The Harmony of 
the Four Gospels.” 
less work might be which engaged his minister’s 
time and attention, the blacksmith replied, “‘He’s 
gane to mak four men agree who ne’er cast out.”’ 


+> 
A WITTY PROFESSOR. 

A certain witty professor in the Michigan Univer- 
sity had always succeeded in having the best of his 
scholars whenever a practical joke had been at- 
tempted at his expense. One day, however, the stu- 
dents felt convinced that their turn had come at 
last, for, arriving in the class-room somewhat later 
than the usual hour, the professor found his chair | 
occupied by a stuffed goose. 

“I intended,” said the professor, addressing the 
class in his happiest manner, “to apologize for my 


delay, but no doubt you have been well satisfied, 
having selected one of your class to fill the chair.” 


—__—_+o+—___——_ 
FAME, 


Byron asks, “*What is the end of fame?” 
swers,— 


He an- 
“ *Tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper.” 


Diaz, a French painter, who lately died at the age 
of seventy, said, “The public is like echo. It re-| 
peats all names, ‘and remembers none.” 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 





ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY. 
NOT ONLY 
Teach the Boys to Work, 
BUT 


Teach them to LOVE WORK. 


Some over two years ago the publisher of the COMPAN- 
ION first originated and had manufactured expressly for 
their use the simple mechanical tool, the Bracket Saw. 
Since that time our little tool has gained almost a national 
reputation. Indeed it would be difficult to find a town in 
the United States where it is not in use, There are now 


over 
One Hundred Thousand 


ye in the United States who are making use of this 
racket Saw. Those who have seen the beautiful work 
made with it, the girls and boys made happy, the thou- 
sands of dollars earned, 'the great amount of practical 
ingenuity developed, do not wonder at its wonderful pop- 
ularity. 

Do you want a fascinating —_ oyment? 

Do you want to beautify your ome ? 

Do you want to earn money ? 

Do you want to enc —— home industry ? 

Do you want a useful gift for the children ? 


Then procure the 


SPRING STEEL BRACKET SAW. 


1 Spring Steel Bracket Saw Frame 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs (full size). 
6 Bracket Saw Blades. 
1 Brad Awl. 
1 Sheet Impression Paper. 
1 — Fine Sand Paper, also complete instructions 


ruse. 
Sent, st-paid, to any ——. on receipt of $1 oon 
po RRY MASON & C 
‘ain gow 
Dntil further motion, we shail include among the above 50 


Designs our New Set gf magnificent Designs contained in 
our Special Offer No. 2. 





A FINE SET OF CARVING TOOLS. 





a 6 Rennes Ee 





This Set of Tools has been improved since first offered 
by us. They are made from the best steel, and finished 
in the best manner. We are quite sure all who use the 
Bracket Saw will find this set very useful. The proces 
of carving Brackets, &c., is quite simple, and with the 
aid of the Lesson in carving which goes with the Set, no 
difficulty will be found. Sent to any address, postage 
paid by us, for $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 








_ 41 Temple Place., 


On being asked what this use- | 


atmosphere or picturesque landscape for them. So | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Colds and Coughs.— Sudden changes of 
weather are sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial Af- 
Sections. Take at once “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” let 
the Cold, Cough or 


Irritation of the Throat be ever so 


slight. Com. 
aut | 4 MUSICAL GEMS. 
a | 1.—Footsteps at the Gate. 
| 2.—Elva March. 
FOR 3.—Kneeling at the Threshold. 
an | 4.—Gentle Words at Home. 


1,3 and 4 are songs with Quartette and Chorus, 
and accompaniments to each tor pianoforte or 
a cabinet organ, andare among the most beautiful 
musical publications out. ‘Truly Ri mapa a 
Wesendall 4 Ly mail, post-paid, for 206 a 
MERCANTILE PUB. CO., ian Mo. 
~ PRETTY pas ae Cc HROMOS, : 25 cts.; 12 good 
lead penci ts.; 96 sheets paper, 20 cts.; 100 good 
| euvelopes, 20 «¢ . pretty 13x18 chromos, 50 cts.; 50 
} scroll ¢ with name, 15 cts.; statione ry package worth 
$1, for ets.; 1 pretty chromo and catalogues, 6 cts. in 
stamps. Take the lot tor $1 50. 
Address Ll. F. GILNACK, 
South Manchester, Conn. 















Ret 3 mauty of Fetish aeeine Laber. onee- 
es: ural eapness, Uncqualed, 
MORSE Oe % Canton, Masa 

We will during 
a AGREAT OFFER! oa Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & GANS, new and 
second-hand, of fir ~ we RA yo s, including 
WATERS’, at lowest prices for cash or Instal- 
ments, or tolet until pala for, than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ ZAND SQUARE 1 
UPRIGHT PIANOS Sai nie ANSarethe BI 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. A liberal discount to Zeachers, 
Ministers, Churches, etc. Sheet music at half price. 
H ACE WATERS £& SONS, Manufotrs, s and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union Square, N.Y. 


| BABBITT'S Lina SOAP. 


nrivalied forthe tol. 
We and the bath. N 









live onloes to cover 
sommon and deleters 
ous lngredients. Af. 
Sj cer years of scientific 
experiment the man- 
ufacturer of B.T. Bab- 











a bitt’s Best Soap has 
—— erfected and now 
A bffers to the _ 
The Finest Toilet Soap in the World 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its manufacture, 

er Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother ana family in C Chitist- 
endom. Sample box containing 8 cakes of 6 ozs. cach, sent free 
to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address B. 'T. Bobbitt, New York City, 

§2"For Sale by all Druggists..2e 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when T received my SELF-INKING € 
lumbian, It will« sae work ofa$ 
: $14: 5x7) 2659, § 
PRINTING OFFICE 
c OMPLETE FOR $5. Stamp 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Lstab’d 1847. 














CASH'S 
CAMBRIG 
FRILLING 





TRACE MARK 





G’TS WANTED FOR BITION 


CENTEN'L EXHIBITIO 


It contains 330 fine engravings of buildings and scenes 
in the Great Exhibition, and is the only authentic and 
complete history published. It treats f the grand build- 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curiositic ‘gres it events, etc. 
Very cheap and sells at sight. Oue Agent sold 48 copies 
in oneday. Send for our extra terms to Agents sanda full 
description of the work. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CA UT Unreliable and worthless books on 

. the exhibition are being circulated. 
Do not be deceived. See that the book you buy contains 
874 pages and 330 fine engravings. 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


Over 48,000 Made. 
GRAND 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent 
CHICKERING SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
_ 11 East Fourteenth Street....... New York. 


ANTED! SALESMEN at a salary of 812000 
PEDD 


year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
LING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
Address, Monitor Manuractoeine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the svstem in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for thse distressing compl: Lints to 


which women are subject. ‘These medicines are pnit ly 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Alin ane 


























Reade, St., N.Y. 





GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 
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For the Companion. 
THE MEXICAN TEMPLE. 


Across strange rivers in the west 
Passed feet of them that went in quest 
Of strange rare flowers, until they came 
To towns of unfamiliar name, 

And very bright, and tall, and sweet 
The red flowers tangled with the feet 
Of them that wandered from the east. 


The white tents shone in the black wood 
With lihes rimmed, a plentitucde 

Of floral geins, so that one knelt 

And put a red flower in his belt, 

Then to his lips, and paused and tied 
His belt. The traveller, poisoned, died 
Between the sun and stellar light. 


Then soon the purple lily flowers 
Nodded above old ruined towers, 

That strong men’s shouts and battle jars 
Had raised toward tie vibrant stars, 
Now shining on the brazen gate, 
Utterly fallen and desolate, 

Whereon have many arrows clanged. 


Death dust and ancient rime of years 
Have fallen on the black iron spears 

That shined and clanged against the gate. 
The sun alone shoots arrows straight 

And bright and new. Noman shall know 
What arrows of yew or cornel bow 

Stand quivered in the wounded earth, 


There stood a grove of unknown trees, 
And always from plumed tops of these 
Death ashes dropped and dust and rime 
Upon a shrine of ancient time: 

They guessed it was « place of kings, 
Beeause twain-carven, brazen rings 
Lay loosen’d at a column base, 


Dust-stained like a trailed garment hem 
One saw about a lily stem, 
A graven snake, "Iwas the same flower 
That lured us in an evil hour, 
And killed our comrade by its kiss. 
Sad grew the face that told me this, 
A traveller old from Mexico, 
GEORGE MCRRIS, 





For the Companion, 
THE RESTORED PARCEL. 

The possession of a sensitive conscience is not 
a misfortune, but a blessing. Even what is 
sometimes sneered at as ‘morbid scrupulous- 
ness’’ is rather a disposition to be thankful for 
than the too common contempt of the finer dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong. No bad person 
in whom any sense of guilt remains is wholly 
lost. 

It is related that shortly after Mr. Moody be- 
gan his labors in England, a rough man attacked 
him at the close of a service for ‘‘exposing him” 
(as he said), in the meeting, and “telling the 
public what wicked things he had been doing;’”’ 
and another man, in Massachusetts, who listened 
to the same evangelist, went home and upbraid- 
ed his wife for describing his private character 
to the preacher. Of course Mr. Moody had made 
no reference whatever to these men personally, 
and knew nothing about them, but their sensi- 
tiveness to the clear preaching of the truth was 
a hopeful sign; and both were finally led to re- 
pentance and better lives. 

A clergyman in one of the shire towns of 
England, on a Sabbath preceding the session of 
the circuit court (‘‘assizes,”’ as it is called in that 
country), preached a preparatory sermon from 
some one of the many solemn Scripture texts 
expressive of the Divine notice and treatment of 
hidden guilt, such as ‘‘God shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing,” 
etc. In the course of the sermon, he suggested 
that possibly there were some present concealing 
dishonest deeds, and persuading themselves that 
they would never be known. He told such that 
this was a terrible mistake, for their sin was 
known now, and warned them against letting its 
weight lie on their souls. 

The very next morning, the clergyman re- 
ceived a message from a young lady, beseeching 
him not to send the officers of the law to arrest 
her. It was evident to her that he “knew what 
she had done,” and she could only crave his 
mercy. The surprised preacher at once sought 
aninterview and an explanation. When assured 
that he had meant no allusion to her in his ser- 
mon, the poor girl was as much surprised as 
himself, but made a full confession. 

She had, a few days before, seen a large parcel 
lying in the road, dropped from a merchant wag- 
on, and carried it secretly home. Opéning it 
from curiosity, she found it to contain several 
tempting articles of tine new clothing, which she 
coveted, and most of which she took for her 
own use. The clergyman did not fail to im- 
prove the opportunity to impress a lesson of 
duty upon the troubled offender, and she was in 
a frame of mind to receive his advice gladly, 
and obey his directions. 


The written address on the parcel revealed | F : 
shawl over the dress as if nothing had gone 


clearly enough who the owner was, and the 
young lady, thoroughly humbled, and heartily 


repentant, not only made full restitution, but 
remembered her error as a salutary warning 
ever afterward. 


+o - 
THE EX-EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 


It is often well not to see the world’s heroes 
| and heroines too close at hand. ‘The disillusion 
so vexes us by showing what poor stuff they are 
made of that we sympathize with the child’s ex- 
clamation, ‘“‘The world’s hollow, and my doll is 
stuffed with sawdust!’ “No one is a hero to 
his valet,’’ says a witty Frenchman. The truth 
of the satire is illustrated by this graphic de- 
scription, given by a correspondent of the New 
York World, of a visit of the ex-Empress of 
France to the Vatican: 


Not only her manner, but her appearance was 
a terrible shock to me. I have not seen the Em- 
press of France for over twenty years. She was 
then in the full brilliancy of her beauty, a young 
wife, a young mother, a young empress. 

She was dressed quietly enough, in a very 
simple, ugly English black-cloth costume. The 
skirt was extremely short, without flounce or 
any other trimming, except a broad black braid. 
This costume had a long loose jacket, and she 
wore a simple English hat of felt. Her feet were 
trim, and she minced about on her toes and high 
heels. 

But she was painted red, and white, and 
black. Her eyes were darkened, and also the 
eyebrows and eyelashes, and you could see the 
paint on her lips. 


wig. 
whisper among the hidden observers, 


see the peruke form in the front hair. 


ranged in long tresses at the back. 
looked like a well-made-up barber’s block. 








Then, upon her head was a reddish blonde 

why, she wears a peruke!”’ was the 
There was no mistake about it. You could, 
This 
false hair was waved over the forehead and ar- 
Her head 


In her hand she carried a large yellow cane of 
the style of the coquettish marquise canes of the 
days of Louis Quartorze. She carried it as a 
caprice, not as a support; for she played and 
toyed with it, pointed atthe pictures and twirled 
it about in her hand. 

She seemed ae. if one can say so, 
with nothing. She was as coquettish as a young 
Parisienne of seventeen. 

Poor woman! Her imperial journey in the 
East in 1869, when the isthmus was “‘inaugurat- 
ed,’’ as she said, was the very culminating point 
of her splendor. The descent was frightfully 
rapid. Then followed the Prussian-French war, 
the defeat of Sedan, the siege of Paris, her 
flight, the downfall of the empire and her hus- 
band’s death! Enough of sorrow, it seems, to 
have sobered her for life, to have put solemn, 
dignified reserve into the lightest of French 
women. 

The ex-empress minced along on her high 
heels, twirling her cane, bowing her wigged 
head, with an unmeaning smile on her painted 
face. 

When she entered the Pope’s presence she fell 
on her knees and burst into a violent fit of sob- 
bing. It was some time before they could calm 
her; then her son and Cardinal Bonaparte left 
her alone for a half hour with his holiness. 


+O 


TABLE MANNERS. 

Table manners are a part of those minor mor- 
als whose observance adds much to the comfort 
of society. Mrs. Beecher gives, inthe Christian 
Union, advice as to table etiquette which is 
founded on good sense. She says: 


There are some who insist that when a plate 
is sent to be replenished the knife and fork must 
be laid together on the plate. But we are hap- 
py to say that idea is being generally discarded. 
If the plate is passed thus encumbered it would 
be a marvel, even with the best trained ser- 
vants, if accidents did not often occur, and usu- 
ally under the most mortifying circumstance. 

A quick movement of the arm which just 
touches the waiter’s as the plate is taken would 
most likely send a greasy knife or fork off the 
plate into a lady’s lap or against a gentleman’s 
coat, 

The knife and fork should be taken from the 
plate when it is passed, and cither held in the 
1and or laid down with the tips resting on the 
soltaire, butter plate ora piece of bread. The 
last way is less awkward and much more con- 
venient than holding them in the hand. 

When the plate is no longer needed, lay the 
knife and fork on it together, with the handles 
turned the same way, and the points of the fork 
laid downward. 

Little mistakes and occasionally a troublesome 
accident may occur at the table, particularly 
where there are guests, either through careless- 
ness or diffidence on the part of the host or 
guest, and sometimes they are of the most em- 
barrassing nature. But for the sake of all con- 
cerned, it is best to meet such infelicities with 
quiet dignity and self-possession. We once saw 
a plate of soup poured across the sleeve and skirt 
of an elegant dress, as one next to the lady in- 
advertently raised his arm just as the waiter 
was removing the plate. 

The hostess, for the moment, lost her self-pos- 
session, and, greatly disturbed, hastened, with 
many exclamations, to assist the waiter to rem- 
edy what in a calmer moment she would have 
seen was past help. 

But the owner of the dress with a quiet smile 
begged the hostess to be seated, gently request- 
ing the waiter to resume his work, and, taking 
her napkin, wiped off what she could without 
disturbing her neighbors; then, drawing a light 


amiss, resumed the 


} conversation which had 
been interrupted. 


Quiet self-possession under such circumstances 
is not hypocrisy, but a kind and proper regard 
for the comfort of others. 

Smacking the lips when eating, making need- 
less and unpleasant sounds with the mouth at 
the table, is contrary to all rules, and exceed- 
ingly ill-bred and disagreeable. It is ill-man- 
nered anywhere, but at the table so offensive as 
to destroy all comfort. 

Reaching across the table, helping one’s self 
with one’s own knife and fork, are among the 
improprieties that can hardly be excused in good 
society. 

Whispering at the table is offensive—disre- 
spectful alike to the host and hostess and their 
guests, if there are any. Let the conversation be 
general, and as far as possible of a nature to in- 
terest all. 

If from the forced seclusion incident to ill 
health or from natural diffidence one is disin- 
clined to bear a part in the conversation, it is 
but showing suitable respect to those who are 
talking to be at least an attentive listener. 

It is rude to sit silent, if one does not by an 
attentive manner show that the conversation is 
followed and fully appreciated. Yawning and 
restlessness during the conversation are very 
disrespectful. 


44> 
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WHEN YOUTH IS PAST. 


Beautiful, yes! but the blush will fade, 
The light grow dim which the blue eyes wear: 
The gloss will vanish from curl and braid, 
And the sunbeam die in the waving hair. 
Turn from the mirror and strive to win 
Treasures of loveliness still to last; 
Gather earth’s glory and bloom within, 
That the soul may be bright when youth is past. 
Mrs. OsGoop. 





At last, 
When life is old, 
And vanished are its dreams 
Will prospects bright or dark unfold ? 
Will suave airs come with breath of buds and balms, 
And purple summers lift their fronded palms 
n low horizons of far seas of gold? 
Or mystery’s voiceless night enfold 
Usin its dubious arms, 
And leave a cold 
Blank past? Christian Union. 
They serve God well 
Who serve his creatures. When the funeral bell 
Tolls for the dead, there’s nothing left of all 
That decks the ’scutcheon and the velvet pall 
Save this. The coronet is empty show— 
The strength and loveliness are hid below. 
The shifting wealth to others hath accrued, 
The learning cheers not the grave’s solitude. 
What’s done is what remains. 





Ah, blessed they 
Who have completed tasks of love to stay 
And answer mutely for them, being dead! 
Life was not purposeless, though life be fled. 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
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NEITHER DIAMONDS OR HUS- 
BAND. 


The following story may or may not be true— | 


it reads as if it was a made-up anecdote to illus- 
trate a certain class of marriages—but it has a 
moral. 


A French gentleman, who was to be married, 
sent his intended bride a present of diamonds 
worth £3,000. Wishing to enjoy the gratifica- 
tion of his bride, he followed closely on the heels 
of his present, and, finding no one in the par- 
lor, ensconsed himself in a window behind the 





curtains. 

Presently a whole bevy of girls fluttered into 
the room, and all began talking at once. 

“O! did you ever see such a beautiful cor- 
beille? Louise is lucky! Whata generous hus- 
band she will have!” said one. 

“She ought to be happy, to be sure. But do 
you know what she told me just now? Why, 
that she had rather have the corbeille without 
the gentleman who gave it.” 

“Tt can’t be; she never said so!”’ 

“She certainly did; and there she is—ask her 
for yourself. Louise, didn’t you tell me you 
would rather have the corbeille alone, without 
M. Melier?”’ 

“Yes, I did say so; but that’s between our- 
selves,’’ 

‘Much obliged to you, mademoiselle,” said M. 
Melier, coming forward, ‘“‘you shall not have 
either.” 

So saying, he coolly put the splendid present 
under his arm and walked off, leaving the ladies 
in an embarrassment easier conceived than ex- 
pressed. 


With many, doubtless, the first thought on 
reading the above will be, How foolish to reveal 
her mind! But a far better thought would be, 
How wicked to contract an engagement in which 
the pride instead of the heart is gratified! 
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THE ORIGINAL RIP VAN WINKLE. 

The beautiful story of Rip Van Winkle, so 
exquisitely told in Irving’s ‘Sleepy Hollow,”’ is 
an old tradition. Irving recast it with new scen- 
ery and incidents. The Journal of Commerce 
thus discourses as to the original tale: 


Peter Klaus among the Germans was a goat- 
herd from Sittendorf, who one day leading his 
herd to pasture on the Kyffhauser was accosted 
by a young man, who beckoned him to follow. 
He obeyed, and was led into a deep dell, where 
he found twelve knightly personages playing at 
skittles. Observing a can of wine, which gave 
out a delicious fragrance, he drank from it, and 
was soon overpowered by sleep. When he 
awoke, dog and goats were gone, and he found 
he had been asleep for twenty years. 

Epimendes, a philosopher and poet of Crete, 
who lived in the sixth or seventh century, fell 
asleep in a cave, where he lay for fifty-seven 
years. When he awoke, he found that his soul 
had been absent from the body all this time, 
studying medicine and natural philosophy, so 
that he was quite learned. 





This is undoubtedly the concealment, under 





the form of a myth, of his real life, wherein he 
shut himself up to make the acquisition that 
rendered him so famous, 

Many suppose that ‘‘Peter Klaus” and “Slee; 
ing Beauty in the Wood”’ were both taken from 
Epimendes (the latter since immortalized p 
Goethe in his poem), but the truth is that Sigurq 
and the Sleeping Brynhild are probably older 
than either. Or, if not, that the old Norse tra. 
dition had a similar legend of a still older date, 
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SYMPATHETIC PICTURES. 
The following simple directions for making 
picture which will adapt itself to circumstances, 
and also for making inks of various kinds are 
from the Journal of Commerce: 


A quarter of a pound of logwood, boiled with 
an ounce of powdered alum, and the same quan. 
tity of cream of tartar, with half the quantity of 
water, to which add, while it is warm, an ounce 
each of sugar and gum arabic, will make a cheap 
red ink, although Booth adds crystals of tartaras 
and cochineal, 

Solutions of indigo, with pieces of alumina and 
mixed with gum, will make a blue ink. 

Verdigris distilled with vinegar and mixed 
with a little gum will make green ink. 

Saffron, with alum and gum water, will make 
a yellow ink. 

The muriate of cobalt, when diluted with wa- 
ter so as to form a pale ink solution, will be in- 
visible unless subjected to a gentle heat, when 
the writing appears a beautiful blue. 

The salt of nickel added will turn the writing 
green. A dilute solation of chloride of copper, 
treated in the same way, will turn a bright yel- 
low under heat. 

We suggested some years ago an_ interesting 
experiment. Take an ordinary simple landscape 
picture printed in black on a white ground, rep- 
resenting a winter scene, with bare trees and a 
dark, sombre turf. 

Copy this in india ink, or, if the paper is suit- 
able, use itas itis. Over this paint a sky with 
the salt of cobalt, the —— of which when 
cold will scarcely stain the paper. 

Then add the salt of nickel, and carefully paint 
in the grass upon the brown, frozen earth, and 
adorn all the trees and shrubs with foliage. 
This, too, when dry, will be wholly invisible. 

Take a dilute solution of chloride of copper 
and paint in daisies and marigolds, using the 
last above named for the stem and leaf. Frame 
the picture without glass, and it will furnish a 
never-fading surprise for visitors. 

In the cold it is a winter landscape; hold it to 
the fire, and the heat brings out a blue sky, 
green grass and foliage, bright yellow daisies, 
etc.; in short, it warms into a summer picture. 
Removed from the heat the colors fade at once 
to the desolateness of the original design. 

The cobalt may be used for blue flowers as 
well as for the sky; the copper for a golden sun- 
set, and any skilful child can try the experiment. 


—_\—-~r—___—_ 


THE LATEST TRICK. 

Rogues are cunning, and it behooves all dwell- 
ers in large cities to be on their guard against 
the tricks of these human foxes. The New York 
Sun tells how an accommodating hotel clerk was 
taken in by sharps: 

Scene 1.—French’s Hotel. Time, midday. 
Fat hotel clerk smiling and brushing his dia- 
mond stud with a feather. Enter young man in 
a hurry. He writes on the register, “John 
Green, Harrisburg, Pa.”’ ; 

Young Man.—I shall take a room this evening. 
Some bundles may be sent here for me this af- 
ternoon. If the charges are not more than % 
pay them. 

Exit young maninahurry. Clerk stiffly bows, 
and continues to brush his diamond stud with 
feather. 

Scene Ii.—Time, one hour later, Enter & 
small boy with heavy, oblong package. He 
struggles up to the counter, and says, ‘‘A bundle 
for Mr. Green. The charges are $3 50.” ; 

Clerk drops the feather, and permits the dia- 
mond stud to dazzle the small boy’s eyes. Then 
be takes the bundle, and pays the small boy 
$3 50. 

Scene lll.—Time, the following day. Fat 
clerk scratches his head with the feather, and 
thinks of Mr. Green, and the small boy, and the 
$350. Then he opens the oblong bundle, and 
discovers a brickbat in paper box, with a note, 
saying, “This is the best Russian clay I could 
find.”’ 

Clerk looks bewildered, and the proprietor of 
the hotel debits him with $3 50. 





a 
TO RETAIN HEALTH. 

The late Dr. Hall once said that the true mode 
of living is to “‘have plenty of everything that is 
good to eat and drink, which imparts nourish- 
ment and strength, and as much of it as you 
want. The idea of getting up from the table 
| hungry is unnatural, and absurd, and hurtful,— 
quite as much so as getting up in the morning 
before your sleep is out, on the mischievous 
principle that ‘early to rise makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise.’ ”’ 








The doctor did not believe that a person gained 
or retained health by plunging into ice water 
every morning, and then scrubbing all the skia 
off with a horse-hair brush or a coarse board tow: 
el; neither did he favor a breakfast of oatmeal 
| sawdust. Wholesome food, pure air, regulat 

habits, plenty of mental and physical exercise, 
| and sufficient sleep,—these, he thought, in con 
nection with a good temper and a contented dis 

position, were the means of retaining health an¢ 
| prolonging life. 
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THE YOUTH’S 

















What is the cause of Mouse’s grief? 

She opens her pocket-handkerchief, 

And wails in a little squeaky key, 
“Ah, woe is me!’”’ 




















This is the cause of Mouse’s grief, 
And the cause of her pocket handkerchief ; 
Her husband has met a sad mishap, 
And is in the trap! 
HANNAH LAWRENCE. 


———_o————— 
For the Companion. 


HOW BLOSSOM WENT TO HEAR 
OLE BULL. 


“And me, too,’’ said Blossom. 


Blossom always did say ‘‘me, too,’”’ whatever 


| “Peoples seem: pretty glad we’ve come, don’t 


}and while some ladies sang she went to sleep, 
| waking up brisk as ever to listen again to the 
| Violin music. 
| Music Hall one day this winter, a tiny little girl 


they, mamma?” 

The gentleman rescued his hat, smiled at 
mamma, and gave Blossom a rosebud from his 
button-hole, which she took and sniffed at gra- 
ciously. 

But when presently a beautiful, white-haired 
old gentleman came lightly upon the stage, and 
began to play so softly and sweetly on the violin 
that people held their breath to listen, little 
Blossom dropped doll and flower, and, standing 
up, gazed at him with wide-open brown eyes. 

Airy and light as if for fairy dancing, soft and 
sweet as the song of birds at dawn, the wonder- 
ful violin played on and on, stopping at last so 
gently that people listened a moment still before 
they broke into rapturous applause. 

Blossom was delighted, too. She swung Miss 
Belinda in the air by one arm, then dropped the 
doll to clap her tiny hands, and poor Miss Be- 
linda tumbled Headlong over the front of the 
balcony down to the hard floor beneath, 

“Oh, my dear dolly!”’ shrieked Blossom, lean- 
ing so far over the edge that I do believe she 
would have followed her doll if the gentleman 
had not held fast her sash. 

Miss Belinda’s head gave such a thump on the 
floor it would have killed any common doll, but 
she came up stairs in the hands of an usher as 
smiling and uncracked as ever. 

After that mamma held Blossom on her lap, 


Ask your big sister if she saw at 


in a pale blue bonnet and velvet cloak, leaning 
over the balcony and listening eagerly to the 
music. If she did, that was Blossom. 

| As they drove home, Blossom said,— 
| ‘When Belinda and I are big, we shall take 
| our children to concerts, and they shall go down 
| stairs and kiss the beautiful old music-man, be- 
| cause he plays so lovelily.”’ 
“Did you want to kiss him?’ asked grandma. 
“I'd like to,”’ said Blossom. 
And if she had, I think the great musician 
would have liked it, too. Cc. A. G. 





> 


THE SNOW-STORM. 


How quietly the snow comes down, 
When all are fast asleep, 
And plays a thousand fairy pranks 
O’er hill and valley deep. 
How cunningly it winds its ways 
To every cranny small; 
And creeps through even the slightest chink 
Iu window or in wall, 


The waking day, through curtained haze, 
Looks forth with mild surprise, 
To view what changes have been wrought 


the grown people were talking about; whether 
papa was going to Chicago, or mamma was pre- 
paring for a party, or Uncle Winn was going to 
his college examinations. To-day mamma just 
smiled at the familiar words, and went on talk- 
ing. 

“I will order the carriage at two o'clock. We 
have nice front seats in the balcony, and I do 
not want to be late.”’ 

“Nor me, too,” said Blossom, climbing up 
stairs from the breakfast-room to the nursery, 
and pulling her doll out of the scrap-basket, 
where the poor thing had been all night, head 
downwards, for a punishment. “Be all ready 
at two o'clock, Miss Belinda.” 

Miss Belinda was an indestructible doll, with a 
tound, hard head, and no particular features, 
but wearing a fashionable dress trimmed with 
cardinal red. 

“It’s to hear the music-man, what plays how 
the birdies sing, and makes peoples wink their 
eyes hard,”’ said Miss Belinda’s little mamma, 
who had heard the older ones talk much about 
the wonderful violin player. 

Did Blossom’s mamma really mean to take 
her to the concert? 

Well, no; but when the carriage came to the 
door, and mamma went down with Aunt Sue | 
and grandma, there was the little puss on the 
front seat, holding her doll and beaming with 

delight. 

“I telled Jane to dress me fast, and I went 
down the other stairs, and I went out to the sta- 
ble my alone self,”’ explained the child. ‘‘Want! 
to sit by me, grandma?” | 








“Yes, let her go,” said Aunt Sue, answering 
mamma's look. 

a it’s very naughty,’ said mamma. 

idn’t you ‘spect me to want to hear the 
beautiful music-man?” asked Blossom. “Course 
I thought you’d take me, too.” 

And they did take her too; and when Blossom 
got into Music Hall, and saw the crowds of smil- 
‘ng people, she smiled, too, and held up Miss 
Belinda to look, and Said, as she clambered into ' 
‘seat and put both feet in a gentleman’s hat, | 








| come in, and which you can buy in setts, quite 


Since last she shut her eyes. 

And a pleasant thing it is to see 
The cottage children peep 

From out the drift, that to their eaves 
Prolongs its rampart deep. 


Right welcome are those feath’ry flakes 
To the ruddy urchins’ eye, 

As down the long smooth hill they coast, 
With shout and revelry. 

Or when the moon shines clear and cold, 
And the band come out to play— 

O,a merry gift the snow is 
For a Christmas holiday. 

I think it hath a tender heart, 
For I marked it, as it crept 

To spread a sheltering mantle where 
The infant blossom slept; 

It doth to earth a deed of love, 
Though in a wintry way, 

And her turf-gown will be greener 
For the snow tlrat’s fall’n to-day. 


es 
For the Companion. 


WORK FOR THE CHILDREN. 
LEAF-BOXES. 

One of the prettiest uses to which your pressed 
leaves can be put, is in adorning boxes, 
You can imitate Chinese work by using small 
bright leaves, yellow, red and green, for green 
pressed leaves always work in prettily, and are 
best for this purpose. 
Round wooden boxes, such as strawberries 


new, for a trifle, make very pretty leaf-boxes. 

For a glove-box, a work-box, or a handker- 
chief-case, an oblong one is better. 

First, have the box, which should be quite 
smooth (and neatly lined with fancy paper), 
painted with two coats of black paint, without 
varnishing. 

When perfectly dry, which may be in two or 
three days after the last coat of paint (or less, if 
the painter puts in something he knows of which 
will cause it to dry very goon), put on your leaves 
with good common flour paste and a soft brush. 


COMPANION. 


clear look and the daubing, which it is almost 
impossible to avoid with gum. 

Put the leaves on in every direction, without 
regard to order, having them about of one size, 
but as varied in shape as possible. 

You might make a close, careless group of 
leaves, of a deep red color, about the centre of 
the cover; then take care that all the rest on the 
cover are yellow and green. 





This has a very pretty effect. 

Nothing of this color is handsomer than the 
changed leaves of many rosebushes in the fall, 
and also some of the smallest of the wild straw- 
berry and raspberry leaves after the frost has 
crimsoned them. 

If you are looking with a purpose when gath- 
ering your leaves in the summer, you will find 
plenty of tiny bright ones. 

The thinner the leaf after it is pressed, the 
more beautiful your work will be. 

Cover the under side of the leaf wholly, but as 
evenly and thinly as possible, with your paste (1 
have found that this could be best done with a 
pen-knife), and lay it on the box, pressing it 
down firmly. 

If you take a bit of black silk, about as large 
as the palm of your hand, and make a sort of 
rubber of it (by drawing it over a little bunch of 
cotton-wool, like a cushion), you will find it just 
the thing with which to press down your leaves 
upon the box. 
After it is all covered, have the box varnished 
(with a white varnish, which you can get at any 
good paint-shop). 















































Let it stand two days, where it will be free 
from dust, and then give it a second coat of var- 
nish, and your work is done. 

eect eee 

For the Companion. 
COULDN’T SPARE ANY. 
“When I first went to Kansas,” says one of 
the old settlers, “I was terribly annoyed by 
mice, and made up my mind I had better keep a 
cat. 
“There was a cabin near M., where I went to 
mill, about which I had noticed a number of 
cats, when I had passed there, and one time, 
after leaving my grist, I shouldered an empty 
bag and walked out to this cabin, thinking I 
might do the people a favor by relieving them of 
a surplus cat. 





“The woman sat in the doorway, smoking, with 
‘Cats to the right of her, 
Jats to the left of her, 

Cats in front of her,’ 
a regular ‘light brigade.” I made known my 
request, but no glad sparkle of relief came into 
her eye. 
***Wal,’ she said, hesitatingly, at length, ‘I 
should be glad to accommodate ye, but the fact 
is, we haven't got but eleven, and I don’t spose 
Ewins would know how to spare any on ’em.’ 








(NUTS TO CRACK} 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 

LETTER TO A HOUSE CARPENTER. 
Eighteen buried parts of a dwelling house. 
DEAR GEORGE,—A vessel has arrived in port 
with all kinds of lumber aboard, Now all you have 
to do is to go over and arrange for what you want. 
Do order at once. 

I am getting able to walk around for the first 
time since I was ill, If anything bad turns up, or 
chances to happen, finish the buildings as Menry 
planned them. 

How can a man tell what will happen? Accord- 
ing to report I could not have lived this long, but 
by the merest chance I lingered until recovery be- 
gan. This seacoast air stimulates my system until I 
seem to be gathering up an element of strength 
that will bring me out of that ticklish, uncertain 
condition of convalescence, and finally win. 

Do what you can, and when I recover so my ste 
is elastic, or nice weather comes again, I will visit 
you and talk over our building plans more fluently 
than I can write. Yours, &c., BELLMORE. 


2. 
STAR REBUS. 


















































































































Five words, each ending with the word represent- 


ed in the centre. EASTON. 
3. 

Here is something that will warn as well as puzzle. 
suniarllillruinus 
suniurlliwillruinus 
eninarlitwewttizgatas 
niuvtitiwena@qwitircagj#in 
iurlliwgningwillrui 
urlliwgnikingwillrua 
ritiwgutknt&iagwiti¢ 
ifiwgnikutnkingwitt 
Li@wgnitnirtinatgiagw? ii 
iwgniknirDrinkiugwi 
liwgniknirinking wi 1 
lliwgnikninkingwill 
rlliwgniknkingwillr 
urlliwgnikingwillru 
iurlliwgningwillrui 
niurlliwgungwillruin 
uniurlliwgwillruinn 
CUHTEPT TS iwWitivcainas 
suntart?ritiguiaws 





Agricultural. 





Conundrums. 
What is harder than earning money? Collect- 


> 
hen is a horse not worth a dollar? When it is 
worth less (worthless). 

Who is that lady, whose visits nobody wishes? 
Miss Fortune. 

What thing is that which is lengthened by being 
cut at both ends? A ditch. 

What word of five syllables is that, from whieh, 
if you take one syllable away no syllable remains? 
Monosyllable—no syllable. 

Why does the eye resemble a school-master in the 
act of flogging? It has a pupil under the lash. 

Why isa room full of married folks like an empty 
room? Because there is not a single person in it. 

Why is a palm tree like achronologer? It fur- 
nishes dates. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Viol, alto, Laichev, epergne, net, Toronto, ink, 
nature, Eden, scissors — VA LENTINES—LOVE To- 


KENS. 
2. Valentines (N T in leaves). 
3. Calla, upper. purer, lo, dew—CcPID—ARROW. 
4. Mis-sis-sip-pi. Jj 
5. Behead, headdress, Dresden, deny, icy, seasch, 
anneet, settee, teaspoon, spoonbill, bilbo, boasting, 











This is better than mucilage, as it avoids the 


“My bag went home empty.”? = M. C. W. B. 





stinking. . 
: 6, Lithe, knoll, maple, Erato, hazel— TOPAZ. 
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fhe Sunscriprion Prick of the ComPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New snbseriptions can commence at 
the year, 

fur Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper ean be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCI Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
maper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
200ks unless this is done. 


any time during 





The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers shonld be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





MOW TO PET CANARIES, 

A writer in the Spirit of the Times who had great 
experience in raising and taming canaries thus tells 
how she was so successful: 

It was simply by allowing the birds to attend to 
their own affairs, and by letting them understand 
that their mistress would never harmthem,. Also, by 
accustoming them to plenty of light, and air, and 
company, rather than, as recommended in books 
keeping the cage in a dark room for fear of fright- 
ening the birds. 

Make just half the fuss directed in bird-books 
over the matter, and you will have, doubtless, better 
success in raising birds. Never give them sugar, but 
all the red pepper they willeat. It isthe best thing 
forthem. And if your birds feel hoarse at any time 
puta piece of fat salt pork in the cage, and see how 
a little fellow will enjoy it. 

Give him flax seed once in a while, and if he ap- 
pears dumpy occasionally give a diet of bread and 
water, with red pepper sprinkled in. Open the cage 
door, and give your pets the freedom of the room; 
s00n they will come at your call, and fly to meet you 
whenever your voice is heard, 

I had one who came regularly to my desk as I sat 
writing each day, and disputed, with fluttering wing 
and open beak, my humble right to the ink stand. 
He would take his bath as I held the eup in my 
hand, and coolly dry himself on my head. 

Another would fly down or up stairs to me when- 
ever I called him, and many a time, when I have 
heen out, he has weleomed my return by flying down 
the stairs, and singing at the top of his voice all the 
while, until at last, perched on my shoulders, he 
would accompany me to my room. 





SINGING MICE, 


It is a fact that mice can and often dosing. A 
writer in La Nature toils of two singing mice which 
he observe | for several months. 
to sing from a canar 
its companion. A 


One mouse learned 
y, but the other was taught by 
correspondent of Forest and 
Stream, writing from Indianapolis, tells of his ob- 
servation of a singing mouse: 





On Monday evening, as I sat reading by the fire, I 
heard what L at first thou; ght was a boy passing along 
the street, imitating the warble of a canary bird. 
Preseutly, however, I discovered that the noise was 
not in the street, but in the room where I was sit- 
ting, and farther, that it was made by a mouse. 

The little fellow was evidently upon a foraging 
expedition, and was, if one might judge from his 
song, 8 light-hearted as the canary, whom he so 
perfectly imitated, 

1 listened in'wonder, and then proceeded to arouse 
my family, Who had retired, telling them that I 
wanted them to hear what they had never heard, 
and what they might never have an opportunity of 
hearing again. 

The little fellow seemed very tame, and for up- 
wards of an hour played around my feet, and at hide 
and seek under my chair, and then, probably think- 
ing that it was time for serenaders to be in bed, van- 
ished. 

I listened very attentively during the whole time 
to see if the singing might be attributable to*any 
disease of an asthmatic nature, but the tones were 
as clear as those of a bird, and, from the fact that 
the song was intermittent, I came to the conclusion 
that mousey sang because he wanted to, and not be- 
cause he could not help it. 





—_—__-—____.. 


BITTEN BY A MAD DOG. 
Hydrophobia, 


or rabies, is very rare among the 
dogs of China, 


A writer in Forest and Stream says 
that its comparative absence is owing to the peculiar 
diet of the people and their dogs. When rice forms 
the staple article of food, and meat is partaken of, if 
at all, very sparingly, the blood must be in a condi- 
tion to resist the attacks of certain poisons. He 
tells, however, of one case, and of the ability of a 
Chinese to resist the poison of a mad dog's bite: 


Many years ago the writer, while living at Kin ! 








Kiang, on the banks of the Yang Tsze Kiang, pos- 
sessed a bull terrier, the joy of his heart and the 
terror of predatory Chinamen. One day the bull 
terrier showed unmistakable symptoms ‘of rabies, 
and after running a-muck through the servants’ 
quarters, finally took refuge under one of their 
beds. 

The surgeon of the place, an educated Scotchman, 
and, if we remember rightly, the surgeon of a Brit- 
ish gun-boat in port, both examined the dog and 
pronounced him unmistakably mad. 

While preparations were being made for his de- 
struction, our personal servant, or “boy,” crawled 
under the bed and dragged the dog out, “not without 
being bitten in at least fralt- -a-dozen places. 

The dog was killed, and most anxiously we await- 
ed the first symptoms of hydrophobia on the part of 
the faithful A-kow; but although he remained for 
some years in our service, he always enjoyed the 
most perfect health. To be sure the dog might not 
have had rabies, but the probabilities are that it 
had, and it must be remembered that the terrier was 
of English extraction and pampered by being fed 
from the table. 

entice 


A QUAIL BREAKS A HEAD-LIGHT. 

Ducks have been known to fly in a dark night with 
such velocity against the lantern of a lighthouse as 
to break the thick glass plates. But we doubt if a 
quail ever was known to break the glass of a loco- 
motive head-light until this incident was made 
public: 


While the train on the branch of the Camden and 
Atlantic Railroad, which terminates at May’s Land- 
ing, N. J., was running to the latter place one even- 
ing about ‘the middle of December, the engineer dis- 
covered by the glare of the head- light some object 
in the centre of the road ashortdistance ahead. As 
the object was low enough for the locomotive to 
clear he did not disturb his speed, but kept a close 
watch of the object. When the locomotive was 
within a few feet of the object it suddenly separated 
in several directions through the air, a part striking 
the head-light glass with such force as to break it. 
It was a covey of quails! 


—_—_ + — 
COW AND RABBIT. 


An exchange tells of a singular friendship existing 
between a cow andarabbit. The cow is owned by 
a Mrs. Stratton, of St. Helena, Cal. 


A black rabbit came to the place some three 
months ago and took upitsabode. Mrs. 8S. keeps on 
the place a couple of cows, and a short time since 
the rabbit took up the strange habit of sleeping with 
one of the cows. 

It goes out to the cows’ wonted place of rest, waits 
her coming, and when arrived, the motherly ‘*boas”’ 
licks the little protege with much the same affec- 
tionate tenderness that would be bestowed on acalf, 
the rough tongue and tremendous licks nearly rais- 
ing the little animal off its feet, and it meanwhile 
braci ing itself with all its four feet spread to with- 
stand the pressure. 

Then little “bunny” puts its little nose up to the 
cow’s nose and appears to kiss it, all of which silly 
demonstrations gone through with, the rabbit nestles 
up to old “boss’’ and goes to sleep. 


_ 2 
THE CONSIDERATE TAILOR. 
Chicago tailors are considerate gentlemen, and 
prefer to deny themselves social gratification rather 


than embarrass their non-paying customers, The 
Journal tells this story: 


“T would like to be present at your party,” replied 
a stylish Chicago tailor to a fashionable society lady 
one day this week, “but I do not think it would be 
best.’’ 

“And why not, pray ?”’ inquired she. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said the tailor, growing con- 
fidential; ‘I’m afraid if I should attend I should 
mect 80 many young fellows who owe me for the 
clothes they have on, that it would cause embarrass- 
ment, and perhaps mar the happiness of the occa- 
sion.”’ 

The woman grew thoughtful, and seemed to lose 
interest in her prospective soiree. 


a en 
DIPHTHERIA ATTACKS A SQUIRREL, 
The contagious influence of diphtheria extends to 


animals, at least, so teaches an incident reported by 
the Bridgeport Standard: 


A family in this city are the happy possessors of a 
beautiful flying squirrel, very tame and tractable. 
Some of the children were attacked with diphtheria 
recently, and, in accordance with his custom, the 
squirrel crawled into the bed with them, oftentimes 
nestling up against their faces and throats. Aftera 
while, the squirrel was seized with all the symptoms 
of the disease, and growing worse, apparently went 
through all the stages of the complaint in just the 
same manner as the children. While ill, it was 
found necessary to feed him on soft food, in all re- 
spects precisely similar to a human being suffering 
from diphtheria, 

pannel te 


HE BEAT THE CONDUCTOR, 
It is curious how much trouble, danger and suffer- 
ing some people will go through, in order to carry a 
“point.” An exchange gives an instance of such 


resolution in a young man who undertook to beat a 
conductor: 


An Erie Railway train’that stopped at Bingham- 
ton on Jan. 13 had a figurehead standing in front, 
under the headlight, covered up to the ears with 
snow. The figurehead stepped Sew n, and, walking 
back to the fourth car, remarked to the ce onduetor, 
“Didn't I tell you I'd get here ahead of you?” The 
young man had been put off the cars at Waverly for 
not paying his fare, and had surreptitiously climbed 
to his post on the engine. The conductor was beaten 
by four cars’ lengths. 


~ 2 = 
A WITTY REBUKE. 

They have a witty way in Chicago of reminding 
street-car conductors of neglected duties. The fol- 
lowing, from the Journal, shows how they do it: 

“Do you allow whistling in your cars?” 
gentleman of a street-car conductor, on 
evening this week. 

“No, not if I can help it,” replied the conductor. 

ow ell,’ ’ continued the shivering passenger, “I 


—. the wind whistling through here a good 
e 


The conductor kept the door closed after that. 


asked a 
a bitter 





COWARDLY ASSAULTS. 

When a candidate for high office is so well liked and 
so popular with tie masses as to make his defeat difficult 
in a fair and honorable fight, mean and cowardly men are 
not wanting who delight in manufacturing lies and slan- 
dering his good name. There are also those whose selfish- 
ness prompt them to prostitute their honor, pervert truth 
and ignore right, for the sake of injuring a competitor in 
business, whose prosperity they envy, and with whose 
business sagacity they have not the talent to successfully 
compete in an honorable way. These thoughts are sug- 
gested by the mean, cowardly attacks made upon me and 
my medicines, by those who imagine their pecuniary pros- 
pects injured by the great popularity which my standard 
medicines have acquired, and the continued growth of my 
professional practice. Narrow-minded practitioners of 
medicine, and manufacturers of preparations which do 
not possess sufficient merit to successfully compete for 
popular favor, have resorted to such cowardly strategy as 
to publish all sorts of ridiculous reports about the com- 
position of my medicines. Almanacs, “‘Receipt Books,” 
and other pamphlets, are issued and scattered broadcast 
over the land, wherein these contemptible knaves publish 
pretended analyses of my medicines, and receipts for 
making them. Some of these publications are given high- 
sounding names, pretend to be issued by respectable men 
of education and position, for the good of the people—the 
more completely to blind the reader to the real object in 
their circulation, which is to injure thesale of my medi- 
cines.',“The Popular Health Almanac” is the high-sound- 
ing name of one of these publications, which contains bo- 
gus receipts, without a grain of truth in them. Not less 
devoid ef truth are those which have been published by 
one Dr. L., of Detroit, in the Michigan Farmer, and by 
other manufacturers of medicines, in several so-called 
journals of Pharmacy. They are all prompted by jeal- 
ousy and utterly fail in accomplishing the object of their 
authors, for, notwithstanding their free circulation, my 
medicines continue to sell more’ largely than any others 
manufactured in this country, and are constantly increas- 
ing in sale despite the base lies concocted and circulated 
by such knaves. The people find that these medicines 
possess genuine merit, accomplish what their manufactur- 
er claims for them, and are not the vile, poisonous nos- 
trums which jealous, narrow-minded physicians and 
sneaking compounders of competing medicines represent 
them to be. Among the large number of pretended analy- 
ses published, it is a significant fact that no two have 
been at all alike—conclusively proving the dishonesty of 
their authors, It is enough for the people to know that 
while thousands, yes, I may truthfully say millions, have 
taken my medicines, and have been cured, no one has 
ever received injury from their-use. 

R. V. PIERCE, M. D., 
Proprietor of Dr. Pierce’s Medicines, 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills, 
For the cure of Headache, Biliousness and Indigestion, 
superior to all others. Sold by all Druggists. Com. 


Try R. S. Clark’s Mount Carmel Silk, 
Just put it to the test, 
For length and strength it — all, 
And for elasticity th’ be 
Enclose $1 45 in letter to x S. CLarK, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn., and receive 1 doz. 100 yd. spools, postage free. 





NA TALOGUE and package choice Flower Seeds free 
forstamp. FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N. Y. 


C=Arz INDELIBLE PENCIL CoO., Box 
141, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed, 35 cents. 


BIG PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
S 7 shot $3.00, 70 styles. . Cat. free, 


REVOLVE WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, Ill. 


95 COMIC RETURN ENVELOPES, assorted 
styles, a pocket calendar, and illus. ¢ ireular, allsent. 
post- paid for 10c. JOHN REYNOLDS, Jackson, Mich. 


20 cents. Send stamp for price list. 


COINS. F. S. LUSK, Cleveland, 0. 


WEST. GO| MARYLAND and its ADVANTAGES. 


— —s atalogue of ¢ heap farms free. 

. PLUMMER, Cambridge, Md. 
ANTE = —¥ to solicit orders for our goods; 
permanent employment; 3 good sal- 
yng ling expenses paid by Compa 


STANDA RD CATALOGUE, 


ary. y. 
Union Industrial Works, Cincinnati, 0. 
GOOD PAY and steady work for one or 
two enterprising men or wo- 
LATHAS 


v 
men in each county. Address, J. { & CO., 419 
Ww ashington Street, ‘Boston, Mass. 


PAE MNES, TRIPMEB,, 


Young America han t-inkers arethe BEST for 
Dw Send 2 stamps for Complete Boston Mass to 
W.WATSON 73 Cornh 


A NEW PDEPARTURE: aw 











wan avel 

and sell our Old and Staple MANUFACTURES. To 
dealers; no peddling. $75 PER MONTH. Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses paid. Atal by letter or in per- 

son to S. A. Grant & Co.,2,4,6& '8 Home St., Cincinnati,O. 


INTING wWicTomRm: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES , Uand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inke 86 to $850. 
2 stamps. J. K 


& co., Mfr’ 5, W est Meriden, Conn. 







NO SMASHED THUMBS. 


Send 25 cts. for “Good Nature” Car- 








pet Tacker. 300sold by one agent in 
AGENTS is o days. Experienced canvassers 
WANTED. wanted for this and other quick-sell- 


ing eb a Also, for Adjustable Barrel Cover. Best in 
use, Address STATESMAN, Adv. Dept., Marshall, Mich. 
NV ANY IMAGINE there is no cure for Bright’s 

Disease of the Kidneys, or Bladder and Glandular 
Complaints. They areinerror. Hunt's REMEDY prompt- 
ly cures these diseases. Mental and Physical Debility, 
Diabetes, Dropsy, Gravel, Dissipation, Female Irregular- 
ities and Complaints of the Urino-Genital Organs, are 
surely cured by Htnt’s REMEDY. 


FOREIGN STAMPS 

SEND 60, Rare F feign Stare: the best n- 
ad Ste i 3 4 

25 Stamp Arbumn: me Flags of inka. LISTS 


ti A ICKE, 75 Madi 
CTS, Stree FREE, 


Street, Chicago, I. 


A double-barretéed gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, orno 
—. Ra Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 

t C..0. D., with privilege % examine before Pea 


FULL 








Dill. "Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SO) 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0, 


FEB. 22, 1877 











VISITING CARDS, 


For Boys, Girls, Men and Women, 
STANDARD COODS. 
We use only the regular size and most approved cards, 


and latest style of type. Any name printed on 50 cards 
and sent by mail at the following prices: 


50 Extra White Bristol Cards, > Cer s. 
50 Granite 7 tints, 30 4 
50 Plaid - re a. = a 

50 Damask < = 7. 2 ee 

50 Snowflake . ai 7 “ 30 


With each order we send terms to agents and show how 
money can be made by a little effort. 
Address all orders to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


Strong Plants delivered free 4 cost safe y 
per mail at your d isfac. 
tion guaranteed, Splen. 


E ——. ot 
BRO. & THO OMAS, 


aay Hil: Nurseries, West Chester. Pa S$ 


\ M.S F. BASSETT has a few thousand choice 

Gladiolus and Dahlias, also Small Fruit i na 
variety, which he would be glad to furnish our reade 
moderate orices. Send for his price list. Address Ww nh F 
BassEtT, Bellevue Avenue Nurseries, Hammonton, N. J 


A Complete Flower Garden for 50 cents, 


To introduce our unsurpassed flower seeds we will send 
to any address for 50 cents and stamp, 20 packages ot 
our choicest varieties (our selection). Catalogue for 
stamp. Py seeds warranted. 

HOWARD & CO., Seedsmen, Pontoosue, Ml 


RRY«.CO 
pM i 


FLo 


r $1; 
fs od $2. Send O 
Hew Ca OPER e of Plan 






















Will be 
mailed 
o all appli- 
cants on re- 
ceipt of 23 cts. 
This is one of the 
largest CATALOGUES 
published, contains 
about 250 pages, over 

600 fine engravings, two 
elegant colored plates, and 
ll descriptions, prices 
ections for_planting 
rieties of Vegetable 
eeds, Bedding Plants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
Oar Abridged Priced Catalogue FREE to all Applicants 


A $2 CHROMO GIVEN AWAY, 


The greatest indue ement ever offered to lov- 
s of Flowers. 

Purchasers remitting $1 for Flower Seeds in packets re- 
ceive, post-paid. choice of the following beautiful Chro- 
mos: Group of Pinks and Moss Buds, Apple Blossoms or 
Mayfiowers (soldat $leach). Those remitting $2 are enti- 
tled to choice of Italian Landscape, either Summer or Win- 
ter, or of — Landscape. Sunmmer or Winter. These 
pictures retail at $2. Those remitting $3 are entitled to 
one picture each from the $1 and $2 premiums. The above 
Chromos are from the well-known house of L. Prang & 
Co. For further particulars and prices, see our Illus- 
trated Catalogue of 150 pages, which will be sent on re- 
ceipt of two 3cstamps. The well-known reputation of our 
Seeds for the past twenty years isa sufticient goer antee of 
their o—-,, Address WASHBURN & CO., 

100 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for er flow 
- : amt safely by mail, Asshoee ee 
eties, your choice, alllabeled forts Te for $2; 

is for $3 A} 26 for$ ees 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additional, one M icent Premium Rose 
toevery dotiarswo 'swort ordered. Send forourNEW 
OSE C RE, and choose 
f ou over 300 ov sorts. We make ~ t aGreat 
pecialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amere 
rh x. ete to 100,000 customers in the rey weg 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
RosE-GROWERS. W est Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


/sTh 





















Reid's Floral Tribute, a book of 90 ages with Colored 
, describes §00 varieties of —, bey end 


Bulbs ‘ee. price 10 eta, This work with 6 one. 











Flower Seeds, includin P and Verbena, for 25 cts. 
14 Cheice vari varieties and he Teel 50 ets. Ve — Seeds 
_Mention tion this s Paper 
reahly- zathered violets is exhaled 
by this delicious toilet water. The 
Toilet 
aroma clings to woven fabrics,to the 
Water | hairand tothe skin, is very remark- 
Decalcomanie, 25 Bouquets, Fruits, 
30 5 () Wires icaees, large and small, 25 cents. 
_PHELPS, BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, Th 
Cents we will send our great Illustrated Literary 
and Family Journal, The Cricket on the Hearth, 
charming new chromo, ** Yes or No @” size 19x15 
inches, after Millais, in fourteen oil colors, executed ex 
HE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH is a mammoth 16-page Illus- 
trated paper (size of Harper's Weekly), filled with the 
Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, Wit and 
Humor, etc., ete. The largest, handsomest, best, and cheap- 
b=? of the hed Write aterce. Address 
@CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, New Yor 


substituted if prefered. 
“ete Ye 
Violet lewne tender and delicate tna of 
tenacity with which the refreshing 
able. Sold in haif- pint bottles ty all dru; gists. 
Ww —} 4 Birds, Butterflies, Animals, &c. 
A. CG R EA I On receipt of only SO 
for four months (beginning January Ist, 1877), and also the 
ressly for us, and the most beautiful chromo ever offered. 
choicest reading for old and young. Serial and Short 
est paper of its class published. This is the most brilliant 
, F. M. LUPTON 
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